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South American Explorers 

SAE is a 501(c)(3) non- 
profit organization. With 
a bhouses in Cusco and 

a, Peru and Quito, 
Ecuador, and U.S. headquar- 
ters in Ithaca, New York, ° 
SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up- 
to-date, reliable information 
about Central and South 
America. 

Membership is US $50 
($80 couple) per year. 
Residents outside the U.S. 
add US $10 (US $7 for 
Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the 
United Kingdom can join 
through Bradt Publications 
(Please allow 4-6 weeks to 
receive membership cards), 
19 High Street, Chalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE, U.K. 
Info@bradt- 
travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 
SAE is dedicated to: 

* Furthering the exchange of 
information among 
travelers and researchers. 

¢ Promoting responsible 
travel through publication 
of pamphlets, information 
packets, the Internet, and 
its magazine, the South 
American Explorer. 

¢ Publicizing projects aimed 
at improving social and 
environmental conditions 
in Latin America and 
collecting funds for their 
activities. 

° Awakening greater interest 
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* Fostering ties betwagh non- 
profit 6rgaigizations, 


NGOs} rvation 
groups, aft other socially 
and environmentally 
active organizations. 


South American Explorer: 

A 64-page quarterly 
magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific 
discovery, history, archaeol- 
ogy, mountaineering, native 
peoples, languages, anthro- 
pology, geology, and more. 

Membership Services 
include: 

Knowledgeable Staff: Our 
friendly staff and volunteers 
provide advice and practical 
information to members. 

Networking: We assist 
members seeking travel 
companions for a trip/ 
expedition, or seeking to 
contact experts in a 
particular field. 

Trip Reports: Trip Reports 
provide specialized 
information on just about 
everything—climbing 
Aconcagua, volunteering, 
learning Spanish, lining up 
a local tour operator, white- 
water rafting, hiking the 
Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, etc. 
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Lending Library: There is 
a extensive library of both 

glish and Spanish books 
at Clubhouses in Quito, 
Lima, and Cusco. 

Merchandise for sale: 
Books, maps, tapes, T-shirts 
and other items are on sale 
at Clubhouses or through 
the Club's catalog. 

Trip planning: Members 
can call upon the SAE for 
help and trip planning 
information. 

Discounts: Members 
receive discounts from 
many local tour operators, 
hotels and language 
schools. 


Additional Member 
Services at Quito, Lima, 
and Cusco Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, 
Phone and Fax Service, 
Book Exchange Library, 
Message Board. 

South American Explor- 
ers Catalog: 

The annual catalog 
contains books, maps, and 
language tapes. Please call 
or write the Ithaca office to 
request a copy of the latest 
catalog. Include $5.00 if the 
catalog is to be mailed 
outside the U.S. 


To join the SAE: 

Contact us at our U.S. 
headquarters, use the order 
form on page 63, or sign up 
at one of the clubhouses. 
Website: 
http://www. saexplorers.org 
U.S. Headquarters 
126 Indian Creek Rood, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 
Fax: (607) 277-6122 
E-mail: 
explorer@saexplorers. org 


Quito Clubhouse 

Jorge Washington 311, 
Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 
Member e-mail: 
quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
(Put member’s full name in 
subject field) 


Lima Clubhouse 

Ay. Republica de Portugal 146, 
Brefia, 

Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 425-0142 
Member e-mail; 
limaclub@saexplorers.org 
(Put member’s full name in 
subject field) 


Cusco Clubhouse 

930 Avenida del Sol, 

Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 223-102 
Member e-mail: 
cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 
(Put member’s full name 

in subject field) 
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Sebastian Snow, 
1929-2001, °p; 33 
Loren McIntye 


-& A Parisian in Brazil, 


Adele Toussaint-Samson, 


Hope Under the 


Ace of Clubs .. 
Ad Index 
Ask the Doctor . 
Book Reviews . 


News Shorts state etaneetnteetiete ki 
South American Explorers .... 
Tips and Notes 


Cover: Fidel Peireira with his eleventh 
wife. For more information, see 
Sebastian Snow Appreciation, page 35. 
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Cuy Cuisine 


Esteemed Presiding Officer, 


Order of the Cuy, 

If author Elizabeth Stamford (SAE, 
Spring 2001) is “faintly nauseated” on 

chowing down on a grilled specimen of 
our organization’s symbol, how do you 
suppose members of our illustrious order 
feel, if not greatly nauseated? 

No longer do I automatically whip out 
my well-worn membership card and 
fumble with the handshake and secret 
sign when I meet anyone whilst I’m 
trudging about, seeking edible roots. For 
now it would seem edible roots are out 
and edible Cuy is in. This cheeky little 
rodent deserves our protection, not 
skewering for the grill! 

Would the DAR (Daughters of the 
American Revolution) follow up its 
membership package with a recipe for 
grilling an American eagle over a spit, 
concluding with “bon appetit”? 

Doubtful in Bethesda, MD, 
Thos. Spande, charter member, Order of 
the Cuy. 


Re: “Ask the 


Doctor” in Vo. 63 
Dear SAE: 


I’m not a doctor and no one asked me 
but SAE readers should be aware of side 
effects from taking Transderm Scop 
“behind the ear” medicine for motion 
sickness. As the company literature says, 
the drug affects memory. And how! I’ve 
known cruise passengers who've stepped 
off the plane with the patches in place, 


worn them day and night, even in the 
Amazon River (not noted for its rough 
seas), and could not remember where 
they'd been. Since instructions say not to 
use the patch more than three days, they 
are careful to renew them! A friend wore 
a pair on a transatlantic voyage and 
cannot to this day remember she made 
the voyage. The active ingredient is 
scopolamine, which is usually prescribed 
for “twilight sleep” during childbirth so 
that women could not recall pain and 
consequently harbor resentments toward 
the child. Mobsters were said to have 
used it as “truth serum” when torturing 
their victims. Since scopolamine also 
opens one’s iris it increases possibility of 
UV light damage to the retina, especially 
under a tropical sun. An enlarged pupil 
also inhibits properly focusing a camera 
if the patch is put on the same side of the 
head as the viewing eye. Scopolamine 
does work well to prevent nausea and 
help you forget you were seasick. I 
suggest that serisitive souls use an auto- 
focusing camera to bring back images 
reminding them where they have been. 
Loren McIntyre 


Contemplating 


‘His ‘Novel’ 


Dear SAE: 

Hi. I realize that this is a long shot, but 
I'm writing a novel involving indigenous, 
rarely contacted people of the lowland 
rainforest of Peru, the Yura in particular, 
and am having trouble finding reference 
material. Any help at all would be greatly 
appreciated. 

William L. Jones 
Canfield, Ohio 


Find the Friar 


Dear SAE: 
lam a Salesian Co. Operator from 
Ireland. I wish to contact Fr. John Porter. 
His address is Don Bosco College—Box 
2303, Quito, Ecuador-S.A. He is a native 
of Derry, Ireland, but I met him in Belfast. 
I would really appreciate your help in 
trying to locate him as I have written a 
few times but unfortunately have not 
heard anything back. 
Sincerely, 
Nancy Doherty 
Nancydoherty2001@yahoo.co.uk 


Its Wrong 


Dear Editor 

Congratulations on your marvellous 
quarterly. It is distinct, with a humour 
and intelligence so unusual and confident, 
that you deserve endless plaudits, It was 
a delight to read—as have your previous 
publications that I have received, since I 
joined you—fairly recently. 

Iam writing you from Sydney, 
Australia, where I, a Canadian, currently 
live. However I am at this time going 
down the Pacific Rim of the Americas in a 
1972 VW Beetle. From Homer, Alaska, to 
Ushuaia, at the southern tip of South 
America. I have reached SE Mexico, have 
taken a short time off, but am about to re- 
start. Late September. I speak Spanish, 
have lived when very young in Chile and 
Peru. Am writing about my trip, down the 
Pacific Rim of the Americas. 

Being a former “professor” of cultural 
matters in Canadian universities, and a 
director in Australia of arts training 
centres, I was surprised in reading your 
delightfully distinct articles that there 
were “grammatical” mistakes—no big 
deal—in Gunnar Englom’s interesting 
piece. [Jam happy to edit for you should 
you wish]: He has difficulty with: “it’s” 
which is an abbreviation for “it is” and 
“its” the possessive, 
p20, column 2, para l.line 4—“it’s” should 
read “its” 
para 2, line 2—“it’s” should read “its” 
p21, column 1, four instances: column 1, 
para 2, twice: line 4 & 7 
para 3, once: line 27 
para 4, line 10 
then in column 2 para 2 line 11 
then “Congratulations” in para 2, para 4, 
line 8, you got it right! 

Would you be interested in the account 
I attach on visiting Ecuador, with a 
Canadian photographer? 

Congratulations on you publication. It 
is distinct, witty, unusual, informative 
and helpful. 


Yours sincerely 
Lionel H. Lawrence 


Its Still Wrong 


Dear Editor, 

As always, I enjoy reading the South 
American Explorer. I am struck, however, 
by the catastrophe of apostrophes in 
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volume 64. Your it’s and its give me fits 
and snits! I refer you to the writers’ bible, 
E.B. White’s The Elements of Style, page 1: 
“A common error is to write it’s for its, or 
vice versa. The first is a contraction, 
meaning “it is” The second is a 
possessive. ‘It’s a wise dog that scratches 
its own fleas.” 
Maybe your proofreader needs a flea 
collar. 
Love eternally, 
Martha Egan 
Pachamama Santa Fe, NM 


SAE’s First Annual Haiku 
Contest 


To celebrate the 65th issue of the 
South American Explorer, we are 
launching the First Annual SAE Haiku 
Contest. This competition harks back 
to a venerable tradition of SAE con- 
tests, emulated worldwide but never 
equaled . 


Our older members may recall the 
inimitable “Find the Stone” contest 
(Issue 17, May 1988), or the contro- 
versial “Sez Who” contest (Issue 18, 
August 1988). Its not likely recent 
members will know of this 
longstanding custom. No matter. The 
First Annual SAE Haiku Contest 
promises to be every bit as good if not 
better than our famous contests of old. 


First a little history. Why a Haiku 
contest in the first place? As is so often 
the case, a member’ to blame. Let’s 
call him ‘Juan Doe.’ For a long time, 
months actually, Juan called on the 
phone to say we should publish a 
Haiku love poem extolling his beauti- 
ful wife (aka ‘Juanita Doe’). Unfortu- 
nately, Juan spoke with a heavy accent 
that made him extremely difficult to 
understand and every time he said, 
‘Haiku,’ our editor responded with, 
‘Gesundheit!’ Undismayed, Juan 
switched to writing letters. Two or 
three times a week, an unsolicited 
Haiku poem would arrive in the mail. 
Here’ a typical example: 


Juanita, ripe plum, 
Frogs jump down the riverbank 
Splash! I love Juan’ta. 


Now observe, Juan uses the correct 
Haiku 5 syllables for the first line, 
seven syllables for the second, and 
again 5 syllables for the last line. Get 
it? 


Da Da Da Da Da 
Da Da Da Da Da Da Da 
Da Da Da Da Da 


Need we say Juan is no Haiku mas- 
ter? Note the awkward treatment of 
Juanita in the last line. Sloppy verse. 


Still, Juan’s poetry inspired our edi- 
tor, Don Montague, to a brief outburst 
of rhetoric. His short but memorable 
speech went a little like this: “Gather 
around, South American Explorers, 
young and old, man and woman, 
gather around. This club upholds cer- 
tain principles, and the most impor- 
tant of these is that the member al- 
ways comes first. Always! Therefore, 
if Juan Doe desires to be published in 
our magazine by Dios, he'll be pub- 
lished. Inform Juan his classified ad 
will cost $10 for the first 25 words 
and $.50 cents for each additional 
word.” And with that, Don sat down. 


Juan did not take this news well. 
“Pay to be published?” he sniffed. 
“No!” Instead, he demanded a contest, 
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a Haiku contest no less, confident that 
few could match his amorous rhymes. 
And us? We caved in. 


We'll get to the rules for entering 
the contest shortly but first we'd like 
to ask a small favor. Since it’s quite 
probable that the Haiku contest will 
become an annual event, we're asking 
all entrants to answer a simple mul- 
tiple-choice question. Note: there is 
no right or wrong answer. All re- 
sponses are equally valid. Your answer, 
we hope, will allow our analysts to 
create a poet profile. This info coupled 
with census data will permit us to lo- 
cate the whereabouts of suspected 
concentrations of poets (“poet pock- 
ets” if you will) to let them know 
about upcoming contests. 


Question: When you see the word 
‘Haiku,’ you think: 


a) ‘It doesn’t rhyme with any- 
thing. Its like ‘silver’ or ‘orange’ — 
poetically inert. 


b) ‘Il wonder what she looks like 
naked.’ 


‘Ah, so, the ancient Japanese poetry 
form that challenges the poet to cap- 
ture the intangible spirit of nature and 
create a singular representative image 
of a thought, an emotion, or an inspi- 
ration.’ 


Please mail in your response with 
your Haiku. 


Now to the rules: 


The entrant must be a member of 
South American Explorers, be a rela- 
tive of a South American Explorer 
member, or have heard of someone 
who thought about becoming a South 
American Explorer member. If none of 
the above, speaking in tongues will do 
if it rhymes. 


It is not allowed for the submitted 
verse to have been previously pub- 
lished, cited, or read in a public 
venue. 


¢ Null where void. 


Continued on page 13. 
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A Parisian in 
Brazil :Selections 


Adele Toussaint-Samson 


My Negress “Romana” 


In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Adele 
Toussaint-Samson, a high 
spirited and enterprising 
young Parisian, traveled 
with her husband from 
France to Brazil, seeking 
to improve their family 
fortunes. 


ike some other foreigner visitors to Latin America, 

she wrote about her experiences, producing one of 

the best, although long-forgotten, nineteenth-century 
travel narratives. Adele Toussaint-Samson’s careful account 
of her more than decade-long stay in Brazil remains a valu- 
able source of insights and information, especially on sla- 
very and gender relations, in that overwhelmingly rural, 
highly stratified South American society of the 1850s. — 
June E. Hahner 


The Departure 


We had an uncle in America, and not of America, which 
is quite a different thing; nevertheless, this good uncle hav- 
ing made quite a nice fortune in Brazil, we likewise got the 
idea of trying our fortunes. In ten years, we were told, we 
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ought to be rich. Ten years of exile, 
that certainly was something; but the }¥f 
country was so beautiful, and we 
would return so young still. 

There were so many hesitations on 
my part, many tears shed; then, finally, 
we formed our resolution, and after 
having embraced parents and friends, 
we got into the train. We were bound 
for Havre, where we were to embark 
for South America. 

When we were near arriving at the 
Havre station, I perceived in the dis- 
tance all those tall masts, pressed one 
against the other, which seemed a for- 
est upon the sea. My heart stood still, 
and I understood by how many ties 
the father-land was dear to me. eas 

However, the die had been cast: we #NRNWAR 
must go to the end. 


The Voyage 


Now, | think I must give you some 
advice, ladies: if ever you travel alone, RX 


be on board the most reserved pos- S20 

sible; for there sine little provincial SS AS 

town, no janitor’s closet even, where i 
Mulatr 


there’is as much gossip as here. If you 
have, for travelling companions, English people, do not 
bow to them, above all, and do not even notice them the 
first eight days. The Englishmen wishes to know to whom 
he bows to, and gives himself the trouble of studying a 
little his people before risking the least politeness. Do you 
think he is very much in the wrong? But from the moment 
he has judged you worthy of his society, the Englishman 
becomes the most amiable travelling companion, obliging 
without being gallant, polished without flattery, and al- 
ways a perfect gentleman in his relations with women. 

Unfortunately, it is not always so with our own compa- 
triots while travelling, who, in the majority, do not always 
show themselves very proper, presently showing gallantry, 
bordering upon silliness, to young and pretty women; by 
and by, rudeness, wellnigh vulgarity, towards old or ugly 
women; they do not know whether to compromise a 
woman, or turn her into ridicule. Mistrust, above all things, 
ladies, the officers on deck. Nothing equals the conceited- 
ness of these gentlemen; they must at each passage in- 
scribe a fresh conquest on their list. As the attentions, the 
welfare, and thousand details of material existence, de- 
pend upon them in some way or another, there are no end 
of provocations and flirtations, which the lady passengers 
permit in their fayor. 


ss of the “Fagenda” 


At last, here is Brazil, which 
appears with its bouquets of 
banana-trees and palm-trees. 
; One begins to distinguish the 
i chain of mountains called the 
Giant, which represents well 
He enough in effect a man of co- 
# lossal stature stretched at full 
fan length, and whose profile re- 
iat) sembles that of Louis XVI. That 
HH one which is called the Pao 
j d’assucar (Sugar-load) is the 
# mountain, which forms the foot 
ae of the Giant. It lies at the en- 
gay trance of the by of Rio Janeiro. 
Wf, Soon the ship enters the port, 
“* having at its right the fortress 
Bg of Santa Cruz, and at its left the 
} fortress of Sage [Lage], where 
f it is hailed as it passes; if it de- 
y lays in stopping, a cannon-shot 
warns it not to continue its 
~ route. It then hoists its flag. 
“Where does she come from?” 
it asked. “How many days at 
sea?” “ What is her name and that of her captain?” “Are 
there any ill on board?” After having satisfactorily answered 
all these questions, she enters the bay and throws anchor 
near a fort called Villa-Gaghao [Villegaignon]. 


Yellow Fever 


My husband and I became ill with yellow fever, which 
dealt harshly with Brazil, for the first time, the year of our 
arrival. Until then the country had been very healthy. When 
this dreadful disease fell upon Rio Janeiro, it attacked first 
of all the foreigners, then the negroes, then the poor class, 
and finally the comfortable Brazilian themselves, but in 
small numbers. The mortality was large in the city, and 
the cemeteries so filled, that one could no longer bury the 
dead. No more festivals, no more disturbance, no more 
joy: everywhere mourning. 

The theatres were closed; large processions passed 
through the city every day, praying to God for the end of 
the epidemic. At the head of the procession young girls 
walked dressed in white. When arriving at a public place, 
a bench would immediately be brought in the centre of 
the place, and upon this bench would step one of the young 
ladies, who would recite aloud the prayer, which all would 
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say after her. 

Nothing more doleful than these lita- 
nies, sung monotonously and alone, 
breaking from time to time the dark si- 
lence which hovered over the city. Every 
morning we would hear of the death of 
some compatriot of ours. Of the twenty- 
eight passengers who had made the voy- 
age with us, seventeen had already suc- 
cumbed when | first began to deal this 
fever, of which I immediately recognized 
the symptoms... 

The yellow fever is now acclimatized 
in Brazil, as the cholera is in our coun- 
tries. It appears from time to time in the 
great heat, but no longer shows itself so 
deadly as in the first year, because one 
knows how to treat it. 

One must, in the tropical countries, 
observe more moderation than anywhere 
else. Those who, having the custom of 
wine and liquors, wish to continue in 
Brazil the same manner of living, don’t 
do so for long. 

Do as the natives do: drink water. Be- 
side, the water is so good in Rio that this 
beverage is nearly a treat. Also, does the 
Brazilian drink his four or five glasses in 
an evening, it is so limpid, so perfumed, 
so light, this water of the Caioca, which 
winds through white pebbles, across aro- 
matic plants, and comes to you fresh and 
full of odors, which one ever remembers, 
and which the Brazilian has a right to say, 
“When one has drunk that water, one can 
drink no other,” 


The Sorcerer 


One of the strangest types on the plan- 
tation, assuredly, was the feiticeiro (sor- 
cerer). This is how I made his acquain- 
tance: I was sitting one morning in the 
veranda, lost in that region of thoughts 
which vast horizons plunge you into, 
when I saw returning from the wood one 
of the wagons which usually did not come 
back until the decline of day. I was yet 
more surprised that it had for its only load 
two negroes, one of whom was an over- 
seer. 

“O Ventura?” immediately called our 
host to him, “why do you return with 
Luiz?” 


“Senhor, Luiz has been bitten by 
a serpent while cutting sugar-cane, 
and is vomiting blood.” 

“Has the sorcerer been called?” 

“Yes, senhor. Here he comes.” 

In effect, we soon saw a negro of 
very high stature appear, with 
frizzled white hair, who, it was said, 
was more than ninety years old, but 
who, however, still held himself 
firmly and straight. He was draped 
in a striped covering, carried a sort 
of hanging wallet at his side, and 
held a stick in his hand. His face 
was grave and pensive. 

He went straight to the infirmary, 
where the sick negro had been put, 
closeted himself with him, made 
him drink a preparation of herbs of 
which he alone had the secret, and 
affirmed that he would cure the 
negro, on the condition, neverthe- 
less, that no woman must be al- 
lowed to enter the room of him 
whom he nursed, for seven days. 
Without this, he would not be re- 
sponsible for him, he said; there- 
fore, one was careful to send the 
negro’s food only by men. The pre- 
scriptions of the sorcerer were car- 
ried out to the letter, and the negro 
was completely cured. Thereupon 
I wished to talk with the old sor 
cerer; and after having given him a 
few pennies for coffee and sugar, | 
asked him what were the plants he 
had made use of to cure the sting of 
the jararaca, one of the post dan- 
gerous serpents of Brazil. 

“It is my secret,” he said. 

“Why don't you give it to the oth- 
ers?” 

“I nurse them when they are ill: 
it is enough.” 

“But when you die?” 

“All the worse for them. If they 
were good to me, I would gladly tell 
them the secrets I know; but they 
shun me, and teach their children 
to be afraid of me. I will take my 
secrets with me...” 

The old negro had been right: in 
return for his science he reaped only 
ingratitude and abandonment; all 
shunned him, in almost crossing 
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From the Adee to the Amazin and Baysed 


Glacier Schoo 
aud Clim ind 


SAFARI IS PROUD To oFFER BoTH ENTRY 
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themselves, and the little mulattoes 
pressed against each other when he 
passed, whispering in each other's 
ears, “Toma sentido? O feiticeiro!” (Take 
care: there goes the sorcerer)... 

He has died, without all doubt 
alone, in a corner of the forest, taking 
with him all the science so laboriously 
gathered in eighty-six years of exist- 
ence. 


Slavery 


The Negroes cross the meadow and 
ascend one by one the two flights of 
stairs to the veranda, where a sort of 
cupboard had been opened, forming 
an alter in one of the corners. Here it 
was the miseries of slavery appeared 
to me in all their horror and hideous- 
ness. Negresses covered in rags, oth- 
ers half naked, having as covering only 
a handkerchief fastened behind their 
back and over their bosoms, which 
scarcely veiled their throats, and a 
calico skirt, through whose rents 
could be seen their poor, scraggy bod- 
ies; some Negroes, with tawny or be- 
sotted looks, came and kneeled down 
on the marble slabs of the veranda. 
The majority carried on their shoul- 
ders the marks of scars, which the 
lashes had inflicted; several were af- 
fected with horrible maladies, such as 
elephantiasis, or leprosy. All this was 
dirty, repulsive, and hideous. Fear or 
hate, that is what could be read on all 
these faces, which I never have seen 
smile. 

There is in their blood a bitter prin- 
ciple, which kills the white man. The 
Negro’ tooth even is frequently dan- 
gerous. I have seen more than one 
example, in Brazil, of European over- 
seers (for never does a Brazilian him- 
self strike his slave), who, in beating 
their Negroes, had been bitten by 
them, or even only had been touched 
by their teeth, who were obliged to 
have their arm amputated. 

The Brazilian race could not stand 
hard labor; besides, it despises all 
manual labor. Not a Brazilian who 
would consent to be employed; all 
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wish to be proprietors. If, therefore, 
slavery had been suddenly abolished, 
farming would have stopped, and 
famine would have arisen. One had 
to gradually prepare the country and 
the minds for this grand revolution. 
This was what Dom Pedro II did: and 
when, according to him, the hour had 
come, he declared free each slaves son 
who would be born in the future. In 
this way, the Negroes, happy to know 
their children free, bear their bond- 
age with more courage; and when 
their sons will come to earn their liv- 
ing in the country which has given 
them birth, it is likely they will remain 
and till the ground for them, in short. 


Brazilian 
Customs 


One ignores, in Brazil, what gal- 
lantry is. When the women are young, 
one tells it to them with exaggerations 
of praise, and one calls them god- 
desses, divinities, etc. When they are 
so no longer, it is told to them just the 
same. Now, for the Brazilians, every 
woman who is past thirty is an old 
woman, and they would not be afraid 
to say to her then, “Esta acabada!” (You 
are played out!) It is not very amiable, 
as you see. 

To begin from this moment, 
woman no longer counts. Likewise, 
the Brazilian ladies when come to this 
age generally give up society. They do 
up their hair with negligence, no mat- 
ter how, no longer go out in the world 
at all, and remain all day in their loose 
dressing-gowns, and without corsets... 

As I was saying a little while ago, a 
Brazilian lady would blush to be 
caught in any occupation whatever, 
for they profess the greatest disdain 
for all who work. The pride of the 
South American is extreme. Every- 
body wants to be master; no one 
wishes to serve. One admits, in Bra- 
zil, of no other profession but that of 
physician, lawyer, or wholesale mer- 
chant. 

A Brazilian or Brazilian lady must 
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never be surprised at anything what- 
ever. When I would return from 
France with toilets of the latest fash- 
ion, I noticed the ladies looked at me 
secretly, by stealth, so as to study with- 
out appearing to do so the cut of my 
clothes, which not one of them would 
have acknowledged seeing for the first 
time. Should one have spoken to them 
about it, they would all have replied 
unquestionable, “It is quite a long time 
since we wear that here.” 

When the father or the mother of 
the family is spoken of, the children, 
and even the slaves of the house, des- 
ignate them by the names of a vekha, 
o valho (old woman, old man); and yet 
the respect for the father is carried to 
the highest point. The children kiss 
his hand in the morning and in the 
evening, and would not embrace him. 
They never address them in the sec- 
ond person. All this forms rather a 
curious mixture, which greatly sur- 
prises Europeans. 


The Emperor 


What is most surprising is, that, in 
a country so full of pride, where the 
smallest merchant thinks himself a 
power, the Emperor is assuredly the 
most accessible of all his subjects. 
There is no need of asking an audi- 
ence, to be admitted to his presence: 
he receives every Thursday, at his pal- 
ace of San Chrostovo, those who wish 
to speak with him. 

One awaits him in a long gallery, 
which the Emperor crosses at a cer- 
tain given hour. There each one in turn 
explains what brought him hither. He 
seizes very rapidly what is told him, 
has a prodigious memory, and replies 
very briefly in the language of the per- 
son who speaks to him. The very poor- 
est people are admitted to the palace. 

Each one must kiss the hand of the 
Emperor in arriving and in taking 
leave; for whatever may have been 
said, kissing the hand still exists in 
Brazil. It is the only established eti- 
quette. 

To give an idea with what facility 
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Imperial Chapel and “Carmas” Church 


one enters the Emperors palace, here 
is an authentic story, which was told 
me by one of the ladies at court: 

One day when the princesses were 
in the study with the Countress de 
Barral, their governess, and Mlle. 
Templeir, their teacher. A valet came 
and announced the Archduke of Aus- 
tria, later the unfortunate Emperor 
Maximilian. The prince excused him- 
self for coming thus, without previ- 
ously having solicited the favor of be- 
ing received by their Highnesses, and 
tells, in smiling, that in leaving his 
carriage he entered the palace with- 
out being questioned, without even 
meeting a guard on his way. He had 
stepped straight forward, much sur- 
prised, not meeting any one; then fi- 


nally, a lackey had appeared, whom 
he asked for the Emperor. 

He was told that the latter was away 
ona two-days'’ visit with the Empress, 
but that the princesses were at home, 
and that they would be notified. 

“By whom then is the emperor 
guarded?” continued the grand duke. 

“By the love of his people, your 
Highness,” answered him the Count- 
ess de Barral. 


Passions 


If one does not talk, one dances, in 
revenge, with force in Brazil, which is 
surprising, with the excessive heat. 

Custom requires that the partner, 
after the square dance or waltz, take 
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the arm of his lady, promenade with 
her about a little in the drawing-room, 
and then lead her to the buffet; after 
which he bows to her and goes to an- 
other. For jealous people this custom 
is extraordinary enough, for it is there 
that the customary declarations are 
attempted; and another custom not 
less extraordinary is that the cavalier 
drinks in the glass of his lady. The se- 
cret correspondence of lovers is fre- 
quently enough made by means of the 
Jornal do Comercio (now one has an 
idea of it by the correspondence of the 
Figaro). There, two pages at least are 
consecrated to phrases in the style of 
these: 

“L waited for you yesterday, and you 
did not come! He who is dying of love 
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for you implores an answer to his let- 
ter.” 

“Oh, virgin, I have read heaven in 
thine eyes!” 

“Don’t pass under my windows any 
more: you are watched,” etc. 

Sometimes it is very amusing to 
follow their correspondence. Very fre- 
quently one sees a whole drama un- 
rolling itself. Then there are mistakes: 
one letter has been taken for another, 
and the action becomes complicated. 


The Voyage 
Home 


It was one o'clock in the morning; 
all were sleeping on board except the 
officer on duty, when suddenly we 
were awakened by a dreadful crash. 
It seemed to us as if the ship were 
smashing itself to pieces, and water 
filled the cabins. I heard screaming 
from all sides: “we are sinking captain! 
Help! Help!” I took my child in my 
arms, and stayed with him in the high- 
est berth, waiting in anxiety what 
would happen next. 

There was, during the next half an 
hour, an infernal noise on deck; there 
was a jumping; the reefs of the sails 
were taken in; sails were taken to roof 
the saloon, whose roof had been swept 
away; there was a going up and a com- 
ing down; orders followed each other; 
and the ship, tossed by the tempest, 
threw our poor bodies against the par- 
titions of the cabins, soon to the right, 
soon to the left, without giving us a 
minutes intermission. At last, the up- 
roar seemed. to calm itself a little on 
deck, and the captain entered my 
cabin, in saying, “Now then! Are we 
dead here?” 1 asked him what had 
happened. He answered me that we 
were at the entrance of the British 
Channel, that a terrible tempest had 
suddenly arisen, and that an enor- 
mous wave having come under the 
ship had swept over the deck, carry- 
ing away with it the roof of the saloon, 
sweeping away the hen-coops, 
benches, everything which was on 
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deck still, and even breaking the mast. 
“There is little water in the hold of the 
ship, fortunately,” he added, “but we 
could not stand another wave like 
this.” 

L arose with much pain, the pitch- 
ing being frightful, and sought refuge 
with my son in one of the cabins 
where the water had not entered; then 
1 wished to go on deck, to contem- 
plate the spectacle of the sea in its fury. 
I could risk myself no farther than the 
last steps of the saloon stair, clinging 
with all force to the balustrade, and 
what I then beheld will never be ef- 
faced from my memory. 

Immense waves, resembling high 
mountains, surrounded our ship on 
all sides, and lifted it to their height, 
only to let it drop into the abyss. One 
could not conceive of a passage being 
made in the midst of these mountains 
of foaming water, which threatened to 
engulf it at each moment. I quickly 
descended, completely horrified, and 
the majority of the men on the deck 
did as I did. Hardly had they tried to 
contemplate this spectacle than one 
saw them returning, pale and mute. 
This terrible tempest lasted three days, 
during which no one took breath; one 
could do nothing: one waited. At last 
the wind fell, and we could enter 
Havre, where, after having landed, I 
vowed to myself that nevermore 
should month of March see me on the 
ocean. 


The Sad 
Return 


With what happiness I again saw 
France, after ten years passed in 
America! I remember my joy at the 
sight of a bouquet of lilacs. “Some li- 
lacs!” said I, with tears in my eyes; 
“some lilacs! It is such a long time 
since I have seen any,” The proprietress 
of the hotel, who had heard me, hada 
bouquet sent me to my room. 

However, many were the astonish- 
ments and disillusions, which awaited 
me upon returning. My country, 
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which had remained so beautiful in 
my memory, seemed to me barren, 
sad, dull, in comparison to the one I 
had just left... 

One thing consoled me upon my 
return for the littleness of material 
existence. “Here I am, returned to the 
country of thought and progress,” said 
L. 

Alas! 1 found everything much 
changed. The Parisans no longer con- 
versed: they smoked and spoke a kind 
of impossible cant. I fell back upon 
the theatres: comic operas alone were 
fashionable... 

Where had the Gallic mind gone? 
Where had the language of the eigh- 
teenth century gone? Where had the 
gallantry and the elegant conversa- 
tions of our fathers gone? I asked my- 
self. 

Was it then I who saw false, or the 
people of my country? That was the 
question I frequently set to myself with 
uneasiness. 

Whatever it may be, I acquired the 
conviction that when one has lived in 
those countries bathed in sunshine, 
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one can no more live anywhere else; 
and that when the soul has strongly 
steeped itself in the sight of the grand 
works of God, it can no longer under- 
stand the artificial life of our cities. 

That is what makes me always 
saudade (homesick), as the Brazilians 
say, for South America, and that I long 
to see it once again before | die. 


This piece is comprised of selections from A 
Parisian in Brazil: The Travel Account of a 
Frenchwoman in Nineteenth-Century Rio De 
Janeiro, edited by June E. Hahner, and 
published by Scholarly Resources. 
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Ace of Clubs, continued from page 5. 


* Monetary inducements will be 
duly acknowledged, and flattery, while 
appreciated, is by no means decisive. 


* Enclosing pictures to show poet is 
of Japanese descent count for nothing. 


¢ All poems beginning with ‘Roses 
are red...” will be derided. 


* Poems are judged on their merits 
hence points will be deducted for each 
accompanying testimonial. 


* Submissions must comply to the 
traditional Haiku form. Limericks, 
sonnets, couplets, ete however inspir- 
ing won't do. 


¢ Flagrant similarity to known or 
famous poetic works is not advised. 
Example: 


—Shall I compare thee 
—Beans, bean the musical fruit 


—There’s my last duchess 


Please remember: 


All Haiku’s must contain three 
lines, the first of five syllables, the sec- 
ond of 7 syllables, and the third of five 
syllables. 


All Haiku’s that mention, refer or 
allude to South America are treated 
preferentially and will win over those 
that don’t. 
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garden, cable TV, e-mail service, kitchen facilities, hot water 24 
hours, bilingual staff. 10% SAE discount. 

Lérida No 381 y Pontevedra (La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. 

Tel: (593-2) 549-561 Fax: (593-2) 549-558 


Email: elcipres@hotmail.com 


Punta Prieta Guest House Manas 


Relax by the coast in an absolute nature haven with an abundance 
of wildlife. Ocean views, excellent food and 24 hour hot water. 
10% SAE discount. 

Tel: (593-2) 862-986 
Email: puntaprietaguesthouse@hotmail.com 
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Prizes: 


1st Prize: A crisp $50 bill. Now 
listen, before you sneer, know that 
$50 is the amount we generally pay 
authors for a feature article in the 
South American Explorer. Paying you 
$50 for three measly lines of poetry 
(assuming you win) would make you 
the highest paid writer in the history 
of this club. 


2nd Prize: One copy each of the 
three rarest issues of the South Ameri- 
can Explorer. We're talking here 
about Issues #3, #6 and #63. Just so 
you know, we've turned down real 
money: and lied to esteemed members 
to preserve the very small quantities 
we have of these rare issues. How 
rare? Let's put it this way, There are 
two more copies of the Gutenberg 
Bible than we have of #3. That's rare. 
We might even to help pay for the 
helium you'll want to protect your 
SAE's from the ravages of time. 


3rd Prize: A t-shirt and a sincere 
sounding letter of condolence explain- 
ing that you might have won if your 
poem had only measured up to the 
high standards achieved by the win- 
ners of the 1st and 2nd prize. 


4th Prize: A t-shirt and a post card 
of condolence explaining that you 
might have won but that your poem 
wasn't even good enough to come in 
3rd. 


Send your submissions to: 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS FIRST 
ANNUAL HAIKU POETRY COMPETITION 
C/0 South American Explorers 

126 Indian Creek Road 

Ithaca, NY 14850 


Or e-mail your poem to: 
haiku@saexplorers.org. 


The winning Haikus will be pub- 
lished in the upcoming issue of South 
American Explorer Magazine. Poets 


all! Good luck! 
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Trespassing 
on El Dorado 


Sean Flaherty 


“TRONCO,’ our lead man 
shouts in Spanish-Log, | 


translate silently—and we 
hop our bikes over it. 


“ESPINAS,” he hollers next-Thorns, | tell myself—and 
we swerve. 

Then “LANGOSTA,” he yells-Lobster?—and suddenly 
I’m at a loss, as something wickedly big and red comes 
flapping over his helmet and locks onto my jersey, alien- 
style. 

No restaurant ever served me langosta like this. 

Frantically, I knock the creature to the ground, and we 
all hit the brakes to look (in my case, gape) at what has to 
be the Grand Poobah of all locusts. A locust. Not a killer 
crustacean of the air, it’s Jiminy Cricket’s big brother, on 
steroids. 

“Caramba,” | confess in shaken gringo Spanish, “when 
I heard ‘LANGOSTA’ and saw that thing flying at me, I 
thought it was really..."—my wit recovering enough for 
me to lie—‘really...a very large insecto.” 

My five Colombian biking pals are less impressed: 
yes, the bug es grandecito, they say, a little big, and they 
pedal on. I, a California Yankee in the land of magic real- 
ism, must put the incident into focus. Perspective comes 
immediately in the style of Kung Fu’s Master Po: Ah, 


Expatriate by accident, Sean Flaherty went to Colom- 
bia in 1980 in search of the Fountain of Youth. In- 
stead he discovered his soul mate, his calling as a 
teacher, and an incurable addiction to passion fruit 
juice. Now 43, Flaherty believes there is a fountain of 
youth in his son’s and daughter’s eyes. He lives in 
Cartagena. 
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Glasshoppah, a langosta winging along the trail is a force to be 
reckoned with, even when it is not a lob-stah. More impor- 
tantly, though, as the locust flutters away I realize it has 
left me with another experience for my file, the overflow- 
ing one marked “La Guajira.” 

Like langosta, guajira means more than one thing. In 
the Spanish of the New World, it refers to a female coun- 
try bumpkin. In the ancient tongue of the local Indians, 
its a brotherly friend. To cover any misinterpretations, smile 
when you say it: gwah-HEE-dah. La Guajira, however, is 
the starkly beautiful tropical desert peninsula that com- 
prises the northernmost tip of South America. With sun- 
shine in hellish extreme, it is as well Latin America’s great, 
unsung purgatory. Above all, La Guajira, unholy union of 
yokel sister and fraternity brother, is the most lawless and 
baffling region in the whole lawless and baffling republic 
of Colombia. And don’t you forget it. 

Not to say you should stay away. No, sefior, for the moun- 
tain biker who is intrepid, or merely hapless, wildness and 
enigma galore make La Guajira a riding adventure that is 
nothing short of, um, singular. 

Just consider our on-any-Sunday ride so far. Skirting 
the hungover shantytown of Calabazo, we roused and fled 
a pack of scavenging feral dogs. We maneuvered through 
a herd of horny Zebu cattle being driven by a barefoot boy 
so young he still sucked his thumb. We greeted one cigar- 
chewing crone, startled two squawking macaws, and piled 
up (“I BRAKE FOR IGUANAS”) three speeding bikes.. .all 
this before a lobster flew, and the bells of the early Mass 
are only now starting to ring. 

Another perfect day in Hades. 

Nevertheless, La Guajira is a peninsula with a past. It 
was here in 1499 that Spanish explorers first encountered 
an unknown continent. It was in the nearby Sierra Ne- 
vada de Santa Marta that they first found Indian gold. Most 
significantly, this wealth, coupled with rumors of fantastic 
treasures further inland, gave birth to the legend ofa king- 
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dom of gold mountains littered with emerald stones, the 
fabled El Dorado. 

Dreams of this gilded kingdom incited a gold rush that 
busted the Americas wide open. In its prime, the legend 
inspired countless feverish expeditions, which netted 
enough of the incorruptible (and thus corrupting) ore to 
keep the times as interesting as a Chinese curse; yet, a real 
El Dorado was never found. That’ fine by today’s mythol- 
ogy buffs, for in this way the fabulous Cadillac of legends 
has preserved its power to beguile. The allure of El Dorado 
is its enduring mystery, its promise eternal like the uncon- 
summated kiss of two lovers frozen in time on a Grecian 
urn, Part of us is always on the lookout for an El Dorado, 
real or not. 


we... fled a pack 
of scavenging 
feral dogs 


That, in fact, is why today we trocheros (pathfinders), 
Nestor, Rafael, Pacho, Eduardo, Guillermo, and I, are un- 
dertaking a feverish venture of our own: a dawn-to-dusk, 
do-or-die, 50-mile dirt ride—with a twist. With the mer- 
cury hitting 100+ degrees in the midday shade, it’s certifi- 
able madness, but it’s also a quest, ongoing and obsessive. 
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On the heels of the short but impassibly muddy mon- 
soons, we're resuming our delirious search for a mountain 
path rumored to link our selection of the best singletrack 
from the trail network we're on now with the greatest hits 
of another extensive network. It is only this enticing yet 
elusive passage that stands between us and what in singu- 
lar off-road biking equates to...well, to wealth immeasur- 
able: The Ultimate Guajira One-Day Trail Ride. With ro- 
mantic gumption, we weekend conquistadors have dubbed 
this imagined golden pathway el sendero perdido de El 
Dorado, the lost trail of El Dorado—or just El Dorado, for 
short. 


Another perfect 
day in Hades. 


As we trundle over a stretch of gnarly roots, of all times, 
our front man Eduardo tells me a joke. Actually, he has to 
shout the joke with his voice bouncing all over the place. 
When God was creating the Earth, it goes, St. Peter (present 
at the Creation through the grace of anachronism) watched 
with mounting disbelief as the Lord endowed Colombia 
with two oceans, numerous mountain ranges and rivers, 
lush jungles, fertile savannas, boundless plains, and 
unimaginably abundant flora and fauna. Finally, St. Peter 
asked the Almighty if it was fair to give so much to one 
small country. And God said, “Wait ‘til you see the people 
I’m going to put there.” 

Eduardo laughs—he realizes he’s one of those people, 
people that clearly like to laugh about their own roguish- 
ness, garden-variety Colombians supposedly made in God's 
own image. But just a second...how much worse, how 
much more threatening, then, does that make the folks 
that mainstream Colombians say are no joke at all, the 
outlaw caste of La Guajira? 

Nobody knows what God had in mind when he put 
Guajiros on arid wasteland, but everyone here and in neigh- 
boring Venezuela agrees that these homeboys are formi- 
dable. Notorious as much for their immoderate loyalty to 
friends as their treachery against enemies, Guajiros are 
given to blood feuds that have been known to last for gen- 
erations and wipe out entire surnames. Every night they 
spirit convoys of contraband across the desert from clan- 
destine ports to the town of Maicao, a virtual clearing- 
house for black market entrepreneurs and also a few arms 
dealers. In the provincial capital of Riohacha, one in every 
half dozen machos packs a pistola. By its own admission, 
the Guajira breed is clannish, vengeful, and renegade— 
and those are its good points. 

On the wilder side, the local guerrilla franchises and 
union groups take turns setting up occasional weekend 


roadblocks and barbecuing the buses they seize. The stretch 
of two-lane asphalt between Riohacha and Maicao is con- 
sidered the most perilous highway in the nation not for its 
charbroiled vehicles, however, or even its record-holding 
number of drunk-driving accidents, but for assaults by 
piratas terrestres—titerally, “land pirates”. Called highway- 
men in the King’s English, what they are in simple ‘mericun, 
by jeezus, is desperados. All in all, then, for the spin-doc- 
tors at the Guajira Chamber of Commerce, business-as- 
usual is a never-ending PR nightmare. No wonder so many 
Colombians used to tell me, “Verily, one goes to La Guajira 
solely to encounter oneself with the bad luck.” 

“Is possible,” I would say, “but the bad luck makes good 
stories, no?” 


as interesting 
as a Chinese 
curse 


“Always it has been thus,” they’d reply. “But thou 
shouldst not go to La Guajira, gringo. At best, thou shalt 
meet with the Untoward.” Hemingway Spanglish aside, it 
had been food for thought. Finally I moved here with my 
wife and two kids. 

Happily, on this wanna-be biking epic we’ve met with 
nothing Untoward up to now. The hoof-marked singletrack 
twists serenely through green and shady woodland that 
fringes the deserts only significant river. At the moment 
the muddy Rancheria is swollen from rainfall in the Sierra 
Nevada, the highest coastal mountains on the planet. Out- 
pacing the lazy flow, we pass under a railroad bridge and 
cut through squatters’ farms, the path becoming tricky 
enough in places to keep us honest. Honesty sometimes 
hurts: the trail, now a narrow stone ledge, makes a diving 
hairpin turn over the loose stones of a dry gully, only to 
jolt steeply up through loose rock and dirt into some scrub- 
covered hills. It hurts so good. The vividly anatomical name 
we've given this gauntlet is not fit to print in either En- 
glish or Spanish. 

That the Guajiros could thrive in this rugged land is 
only the first testimony to their unyielding spirit. Since 
the Conquest, their fierce cunning and resilience have let 
them reverse the role of native Latin Americans as victims 
of colonial exploitation. Ultimately Guajiros have always 
exploited their would-be exploiters. True, as masters of 
the desert, the early Guajiros could afford to develop a 
contentious attitude toward the invaders from Spain. Their 
surliness was tempered, though, by an eager adaptation 
to Spanish idiosyncrasies, at least to those that served their 
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interests. Located on a major trade 
route, the semi-nomadic hunters and 
gatherers soon became upstart trad- 
ers and smugglers, swapping pearls 
and goats for contraband whiskey and 
weapons, and serving as guides for il- 
licit (i.e., non-Spanish) slave dealers. 
Then the Guajiros became cowboys. 
What began with rustling and barter- 
ing was later actively promoted by the 
Spanish, who figured it would be 
easier to conquer sedentary ranchers. 
Think again. The Spaniards found out 
the hard way that the nouveau cattle- 
men had used Spain’s enemies to arm 
themselves. Finally, the Spanish va- 
moosed for good, and so until the start 
of the 20th century the new and im- 
proved Guajiros ruled supreme, smug- 
gling, honing their culture, raising 
cattle and hell in general. 

By the early 1970s, the once pro- 
vincial smuggling network had 
evolved itself into a big-time player in 
the worldwide marijuana boom. The 
rise and fall of Guajira-grown pot traf- 
ficking marked the capriciously vio- 
lent and extravagant age of the 
marimberos, the Riohacha marijuana 
kingpins, Since the mid-80s, however, 
La Guajira has experienced the giddy, 
free-lunch kind of bonanza that too 
often accompanies sanctioned envi- 
ronmental opportunism. A broad val- 
ley in the region's Central Zone, in fact, 
is so rich in coal that it sports one of 
the world’s largest open-pit mining 
operations, lending this no-man’s land 
a veneer of respectability. 


wipe out 
entire 
surnames 


Hence, the reductionist history of 
La Guajira: animal, vegetable, min- 
eral—cattle, weed, and coal. 

The multi-national carbon biz, in 
fact, is ultimately why my fellow rid- 
ers (mining engineers), myself (a 
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teacher), and our families came to live 
in an enclosed camp near an ever-wid- 
ening hole. The infrastructure and ser- 
vices of camp life approximate those 
of middle class America, but this stan- 
dard of living seems obscenely afflu- 
ent in the face-slapping grittiness of 
our surroundings. So, paradoxically, 
the artificial, numbingly comfortable 
conditions that sustain us here are the 
very things that have driven us to con- 
nect with the authentic Guajira. Of 
course, the security people at our mili- 
tary-styled camp have always frowned 
on any civilian connection with life 
outside. Still, they do their duty by 
regularly feeding us important intelli- 
gence information: we are told exactly 
whom the guerrillas are looking to 
kidnap (everybody), where its safe to 
ride (nowhere), and also when we 
should ride (never). 

“Terrorists will also seize your bi- 
cycles,” one security chief admon- 
ished, as if we were dilettantes out 
slumming. “Thus, should a disgrace 
befall you, please recall for what La 
Compania will be responsible.” 

“Yes”, we said, remembering the 
Company’s bottom-line response to its 
Alaskan oil disaster, “nada”. 

There are guerrillas in our midst— 
kidnapping and the bombing of power 
and railway lines are even increasing 
(the Company isn’t the territory’ only 
outfit that is socially unconscious)— 
but no one in our biking group feels 
threatened enough to follow the nar- 
row company line. Color us party 
poopers, but the corporate concept of 
a risk-free existence strikes us as be- 
ing, oh, a tad stifling, sterile, and self- 
serving...let alone impossible. So, we 
keep our eyes open, riding only when 
and where the risks seem reasonably 
low. In five years, we’ve never met with 
trouble. No doubt selective abstention 
has helped: when a patrol of about 30 
guerrillas was making a series of hit- 
and-run propaganda visits to neigh- 
boring towns, for instance, we did stay 
within camp confines a few weeks; a 
wise choice, but one that, as always, 
left us restless. Safety and money al- 
low us to live, but the unparalleled 
biking helps us feel alive. 
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And El Dorado awaits. From hilly 
singletrack we hook up with an un- 
paved “national highway”, originally 
an old contraband road, in the heart 
of Indian ranchland. A teeth-rattling 
downhill leads to a rusty bridge across 
the Rancheria. Loosely following the 
river, we hug the foot of the hills for a 
mile and then slip onto a track that 
picks its way though goat-nibbled 
shrubs crowding the barbed-wired 
edge of a small village. 


barbecu- 
ing the 
buses 

they seize 


The cluster of mud-and-stick huts 
belongs to the Wayuu (say: Why you?), 
the most indigenous of Guajiros and 
a proud, matriarchal culture. Indeed, 
at the moment three Wayuu women 
imperiously regard our interloping. In 
turn, we benignly regard their man- 
tas, brightly colored sack dresses 
which billow in the wind like sails and 
contrast starkly with the surrounding 
bleakness. While not as dramatic as 
mantas, the loincloths or skirts tradi- 
tionally worn by Wayuu men do suit 
the gentlemen’s means of transporta- 
tion: donkey, mule, horse—and bi- 
cycle. Si, for generations, Wayuus have 
been wheeling fat-tire contraband 
bikes along desert game routes and 
their own blazing trails. 

The village behind, we swoop now 
onto a very blazing trail, thick woods 
arching low to make a leafy, mile-long 
tube that invites breakneck speed. The 
ribbon of beaten clay rollercoasters 
with centrifugal whoopee and falls away 
blindly on several curves. Saplings snag 
at bar ends, stumps grab at pedals, ceiba 
trees branch out for spiky headhunting. 
Amigos, it’s recess time. 


As berm-meisters of this groovefest, 
the Wayuu know the paths good for 
smuggling unskilled laborers across 
the mountains to jobs in Venezuela. 
They know the exotic roadkill, from 
boas to anteaters to rhinoceros beetles. 
Most of all, these tenacious off-road 
warriors, shunned by the mainstream 
(i.e., white) Guajiran power structure, 
know that the bicycle, as an Irish revo- 
lutionary once pronounced, is the 
perfect anarchist tool: Wayuu cyclists 
are able to disregard totally the bor- 
der that Colombia and Venezuela dis- 
pute constantly. 

In fact, all-terrain biking plays a 
pithy role in Wayuu culture, integrat- 
ing transportation, communication, 
exercise, identity, and no doubt other 
dimensions that gringos tend to view 
separately. Of course, a Wayuu is prob- 
ably quite unaware of his holistic unity 
and is all the better for it. Unlike us, 
he'd never put his bike on a car and 
drive somewhere else to ride it. 


bad luck 
makes 
good 
stories, 
no? 


But can such differences explain 
why most Wayuu riders are so re- 
served with us trend-hip dirtheads? 
While they return our greetings, usu- 
ally, they never initiate their own. If 
they ask us anything, it’s either where 
we're going or where we've been, 
and whenever they answer our in- 
nocuous, how-ya-doin’/which-way 
type questions, they seem down- 
right cagey. What gives? We may be 
hell-bent for El Dorado, but we’re 


not frickin’ land pirates. 

“The Wayuu are intimidated by the 
superioridad of our bicycles,” Pacho 
explains, an ironic thought since a 
death rattle in his superior rear sus- 
pension has us momentarily stopped. 
For me, there are more compelling 
factors to account for Wayuu reserve: 
the tribal history of relationships with 
arijunas—outsiders, the disharmony 
of our loco times, and our flashy bik- 
ing attire, to name only three. Con- 
sider five centuries of thwarting pale- 
face scams, modern life’s slo-mo prat- 
fall, and our space-age riding duds, 
and, cofos, we're lucky the Wayuu 
even let us on their trails, much less 
embrace us as compadres. 

Lamentably, I can’t articulate this 
en espanol, so what I actually tell Pacho 
comes out something like, “Forgive 
me, my swarthy friend, but respect- 
fully Lam not of accord with thee. Less 
for our finer machines are the Wayuu 
cyclists not tranquil than for our old 
bad blood and the modern ills implied 
by our tight, bright bike shorts.” Un- 
derstandably, Pacho remains silent. 

Guillermo suggests we consult a 
friendly half-Wayuu storekeeper who 
has closed shop to ride with us a few 
times, but the debate only clouds fur- 
ther: this rider forgoes both loincloth 
and lycras for a pair of tattered, polka 
dot muscle pants. “Somebody call a 
doctor,” my inner gringo says, “of an- 
thropology.”: 

Where we shoot out of the green 
tunnel into scrub brush, the trail 
weaves through prickly cactus and 
then ascends, degenerating into dust 
and sharp, loose rocks. Pushing our 
bikes, we crest a hilltop ranch where 
we are surprised to see, seated on a 
circle of cowhide chairs, about fifteen 
Wayuu men who are literally doubled 
over with laughter. They don’t seem 
drunk, much less aware of us, but 
their hooting so completely contra- 
dicts their public impassiveness it’s 
contagious. There’s even a laugh from 
Pacho, who for my benefit deadpans, 
“One could suppose that they are 
making fun of our lycras.” 

Our butts then bump rubber, skid- 
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ding down the sheer edge of a hill that 
has been dynamite-blasted away for 
the coal train. We briefly crunch gravel 
along the tracks and then halt to heave 
our bikes over a wooden gate before 
heading to the river again. From the 
high bank we see Wayuu girls wash- 
ing clothes. A pot of goat stew boils 
on the sandy shore. We lunge down 
and, kicking up a spray, gain enough 
momentum in the shallow water to 
scramble up the other side. 


There are 
guerrillas 
in our 
midst 


A pebbly, bust-a-lung climb takes 
us to the top ofa rise that overlooks a 
rolling expanse. Thanks to a blanket 
of overcast stretching to the horizon, 
the expanse of sparse grazing land to 
the south and dense woodland to the 
north is lit up brighter than the sky 
itself, The land seems actually to shine 
from within, as across both sides of it 
entire acacia trees explode with im- 
possibly yellow blooms. Within mo- 
ments, dozens of yellow wasps arrive 
to sip our salty sweat. We quickly es- 
cape unstung down a long, fast 
doubletrack to the line separating the 
forest from the plain. As we spin along 
the lip of the two terrains, we surren- 
der to a rhythm that walks a razors 
edge as only true Beauty can. Halting 
stone steps jam with flowing silken 
runs, the whole piece moving like clas- 
sic rock ‘n’ roll, reflective one riff, 
headlong the next. When a family of 
endangered Howler monkeys leap and 
swing overhead, I pull over to witness 
the spectacle. Their chorus of grunts 
thunders like rumbles in the devil’ 
belly. 

Yet again, El Dorado calls. I shortly 
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hook up with Nestor, who has stopped 
to rest. Earlier, he had taken a fallin a 
noble attempt not to run over a “sleep- 
ing iguana”; unfortunately, such no- 
bility had made Pacho and Rafa fall 
too. It is of absolutely no importance 
that the iguana had not been sleeping 
after all, but dead. 


the 
perfect 
anarchist 
tool 


Do Nestor’s ribs still hurt? “Yes, but 
only when I breathe,” he replies, to- 
tally straightfaced. Thus, we proceed. 

The rest of our possessed crew has 
gathered just short of an arroyo cross- 
ing. We all proceed stealthily to the 
shore where in the past we've spooked 
such fauna as armadillo, paca, toucan, 
and even ringtail cat, peccary, and fla- 
mingo. At our approach, a giant blue 
heron stalking the shallows beats its 
wings into flight. 

Presently, arriving at a communal 
farm, we are greeted warmly by the 
head campesino. “Woman,” he croaks, 
“bring tinto!” Wearing curlers made 
from toilet paper rolls, the peasants 
wife serves us demitasses of strong, 
sweet Colombian espresso. Last year 
the Venezuelan military forced this 
couple and hundreds of other squat- 
ters off the rich farmland across the 
mountain border. Most walked away 
with only the proverbial clothes on 
their backs, but this family lost more: 
their draft-aged son was carried off on 
the skids of an army helicopter, pre- 
sumably to serve in the Venezuelan 
army—they’ve heard nothing of him 
since. On parcels of land loaned by 
the Colombian government, the dis- 
possessed squatters formed a commu- 
nity, putting to immediate use the 
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clothes and other goods we pooled for 
them at the mining camp. As we sip 
our coffee, we’re shown how a porch 
will serve as a school, and then we 
mount up to say adios. 

Another river crossing takes us to 
La Isla, a village of the Wayuu par- 
tridge clan. After admiring their new 
windmill and well, we pick up a piece 
of smooth singletrack that slithers 
dream-like downriver for miles 
through Wayuu farms and riparian 
forest. Pausing only to open and close 
the occasional barbed wire gate, our 
brisk pace increases with the morn- 
ing heat. This is too much for Rafael, 
who, inexplicably, always does his 
complaining in English: “Ey, my frens, 
whay don’ we le’s go a more 
conversacional es-peed?” Whether or 
not Rafa intends to make himself 
sound funny, sophisticated, or like an 
alter-ego messenger, our guiding 
spirit, El-duardo, only responds by 
ratcheting up the velocity another 
notch. 


a pair of 

tattered, 

polka dot 
muscle 
pants 


Farther along, we pass an old 
Wayuu woman who fleetingly eyes us, 
then stares beyond us glassily like the 
alcoholic so far gone she’s stopped 
looking twice at what she reckons to 
be hallucinations. Just to see what she 
will say, Guillermo asks her how far it 
is to the highway, as the Wayuu sense 
of distance and time is mysteriously 
flux—or rather fixed: every destina- 
tion, no matter how far removed, is 
said to be fifteen minutes away. The 
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woman apparently speaks no Spanish, 
however, or maybe thinks we're not 
real enough to merit an answer. On 
this dream trail, she might well be 
right. 


They are 
making 
fun of our 
lycras. 


Eventually, we run through a crop 
of manioc to the farm of Dona Amelia, 
matriarch of the Wayuu clan of the 
buzzard. Paying our respects is a 
given. Amelia holds court in a color- 
ful hammock hung in the shade of a 
thatched kiosk. With almost unnerv- 
ing self-possession, she has servants 
bring out a motley selection of chairs 
for us, followed by hollowed gourds 
filled with chicha, a brew of sugared, 
lumpy, fermented corn. Luckily, 
drinking chicha is less offensive than 
declining it. 

As usual, Amelia delivers the local 
weekend gossip—the kidnapping of 
a vice-president of a security guard 
service (“Not very good at his busi- 
ness, was he?” she observes causti- 
cally) and the follies of a wayward film 
unit shooting a primetime soap titled 
Guajira (“These arijunas ask endless 
questions about the most quotidian 
things”). When we prepare to go, she 
invites us to a celebration of her 
youngest daughter’ graduation from 
law school next month. “It will be nice 
if you come,” she says, Don-Corleone- 
like, “and bring my daughter a leather 
briefcase—on sale in Maicao for 
$250.” An offer we can’t refuse. 

Leaving the river, we crank along a 
sandy track that will wind through 
flat, thin woodland to end at buzzard 
clan headquarters, the village of 
Urapa. Nestor thinks we’re mimick- 


ing Wayuus when we say we'll be there 
in fifteen minutes, but a quarter of an 
hour later we reach the village bound- 
ary, a haunting, bone-dry gulch that 
echoes the sentiment of a 19th cen- 
tury surveyor for the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society: “La Guajira is inter- 
esting,” ES. Simmons wrote, “but not 
beautiful.” 

In Urapa, the Guajira film crew is 
shooting its Wayuu sequences and 
having a curious effect on the locals: 
between takes, a clan elder tries to sell 
me a baseball cap fashioned gro- 
tesquely from ocelot skin. (Only 
35,000 pesos, he says, about 25 
bucks. He drops the price to $20, then 
all the way to $10. I almost offer him 
50,000 to let the next ocelot live.) To 
slip out of town, we bounce along a 
treelined arroyo that borders rich 
patches of grazing land. Above, cu- 
muli clouds are massing transcenden- 
tally white against wild desert blue. 
Interesting and beautiful. 

Emerging onto the sizzling black- 
top that leads back to the camp, our 
tires hum south for half a mile, and 
then we hold up to buy bags of cool 
water at “Gasolinera La Fortuna”. Like 
something from Mad Max, this filling 
station consists of a barrel of murky 
fuel, a siphon hose, and ocher-toothed 
Pancracio, the attendant. Here, a trio 
of Bogota biologists is waiting to flag 
down a bus. Filthy and ecstatic, they 
just discovered not one, but two new 
species of bat in the hills where we're 
headed. “We go now,” one gushes, “to 
a bay near from Cabo de la Vela to re- 
unite ourselves with colleagues who 
study the rare alligator of saltwater!” 
Muy exciting, guys...any sign of El 
Dorado? Sadly, no. 

With the trailhead nearby, we're 
soon pumping toward the frontier- 
mountains. Gradually, the rain-glut- 
ted vegetation grows jungly. Cactus 
gives way to fern, while lianas climb 
like Hindu ropes to a flourishing 
canopy. Sweet deliverance from the 
wet season, this overgrown 
doubletrack offers puddles for dodg- 
ing or dunking, traction on the most 
eroded ascents, and intervals so wooly 


we feel we're in hot pursuit of an el- 
ephant running amok. 


Wasps 
arrive to 
sip Our 
salty 
sweat. 


In the dappled shadows of a giant 
almond tree, tiny blossoms drifting 
down through spears of light, we find 
a young Wayuu cyclist with a flat tire. 
Howdy, hombre, need a patch? He ob- 
serves us blankly, then bites offa piece 
of coarse thread made from cactus fi- 
ber and—get this—ties the punctured 
part of the innertube into a little air- 
tight nub. The old tube is so riddled 
with such nubs it looks positively 
spiny. We, who arm ourselves against 
lethal Guajiran thorns with a high- 
tech arsenal of thick tubes, tough tire 
liners, and slimy flat preventative, are 
impressed. Patches? He don’t need no 
stinking patches. Effortlessly, the pre- 
posterous resourcefulness of McGyver 
and the loopy logic of Dr. Seuss have 
synergized into a wholly winning sce- 
nario: cactus thorn flattens tube, cac- 
tus thread fixes tube, thread-fixed tube 
looks like thorny cactus. The moral, 
while obvious, is nonetheless appeal- 
ing—fight cactus with cactus. But 
wait...as the young man finishes in- 
flating the tire with a battered foot 
pump, he declares, “Well, then, now 
I will take one of your patches.” In 
tribute to wily Wayuu adaptability, we 
give him an entire repair kit; later we 
kick ourselves for being clueless 
wreakers of cultural havoc, as if. 

Spent by our indulgence in tropi- 
cal spring fever, we escape the high 
noon heat at Pozo Tigre, Jaguar Pool, a 
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ravine of mossy grottos strung to- 
gether by a turquoise stream. While 
we snack on dried bananas and guava 
candy, a procession of cutter ants 
drops dime-sized leaf cuttings from a 
branch onto a compost pile, not food 
storage but a farm for the unique leaf 
mold the ants eat. Butterfly wings flash 
iridescent blue with each downward 
flap, as we soak in the blue water of a 
spring that flows clear from the foot 
ofa mountain. Lounging on half-sub- 
merged rocks, we examine clam and 
conch fossils and scan the creek bed 
for the kind of pre-Colombian ax- 
heads and scraping tools we've found 
near here before. Our thoughts turn 
to Time. Nobody naps. 


Lianas 
climb like 
Hindu 


ropes. 


There’s no time for a siesta when 
the lost trail of El Dorado may be only 
a stone’ throw away. Still only may 
be, after many months of searching. 
Right before the monsoons started, a 
woodsman bathing here told us where 
to pick up a trail that supposedly 
crossed the mountains and came out 
at our other favorite singletrack net- 
work. As leads go, this is rather con- 
crete, but we're not holding our 
breath, since we've spent so many 
Sunday mornings on either side of the 
mountains tracking down what turn 
out to be dead ends. Spent rather than 
wasted—it’s more the going than the 
getting there that keeps our spirits 
high. Indeed, the only pea under our 
mental mattress is perhaps a slight 
wariness of success, (What challenge 
could fill our Sundays to come?) Any- 
way, now that the mud is mostly dry, 
the only thing to do to realize The 
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Ultimate Guajira One-Day Trail Ride 
is, apparently, in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, connects the dots. 

The trailhead, it turns out, is sur- 
prisingly close. In fact, itis a path we'd 
once checked out and dismissed after 
we saw it led to a farm downstream 
from Pozo Tigre. What we hadn’t seen 
was how the trail forked off above the 
farm to a path less taken. Now, we 
grind up the twisted, rutted edge of a 
hillside cornfield until the track be- 
comes a long, rutted transversal up the 
mountain. So far, the track shows 
promise, then comes a hitch: down on 
the farm, a Wayuu is waving his arms 
at us. “Hey! That's not the way!” he 
shouts. “That's not the way...NO HAY 
SALIDA!” There's no way out, he says, 
with such inténse concern as no 
Wayuu has ever before shown us. 


fight 
cactus 

with 
cactus 


In the face of this quandary, we 
don’t stop but instinctively bunch to- 
gether. Why, when we have been told 
particularly that this was the way, are 
we now being told that it’s not? Why 
would the man lie? Is he protecting a 
secret pot crop from us, or us from its 
keepers? Are we headed for a guerrilla 
hideaway? Or does he maybe, just 
maybe, want to keep El Dorado all for 
himself? While such wholesome 
thoughts cross our minds, the only 
words actually spoken, almost in cho- 
rus, are, “Why the hell is he saying 
that?” 

Obviously, being on the mountain, 
we hold the upper hand. What could 
he do if we kept going—climb up and 
engage us in B-movie combat, mano- 
a-mano? Not damn likely. Not only do 
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we outnumber him six to one but we 
have a ten-minute lead, bikes, and a 
machete. And yet, what if he has a lot 
of friends, a motorcycle, a shotgun? 
What if there is no way out? Or worse, 
what if something awaits us that is 
unspeakably...Untoward? 

Are we headed for a guerrilla hide- 


"Ig he 
protecting 
a secret 
pot crop? 


Most individuals who grab for ad- 
venture do so because such opportu- 
nity knocks too rarely, What nudges 
us into the queasy unknown, though, 
is not seize-the-day obsession but 
workaday momentum, the very pe- 
destrian desire to surmount an unfa- 
miliar obstacle without having to stop. 
Screw the beer-ad gusto, we wanna 
keep climbing the hill. Thus, in silent 
complicity, we feign ignorance and 
wave down greetings. “Buenas tardes!” 
we yell and keep going, though ap- 
preciably faster than before. While 
undeniably stupid, we are not desper- 
ate men, and yet, we have just become 
land pirates, trespassing, hopefully, on 
El Dorado, 

Above, the cornfield is being re- 
claimed by jungle. The trail, on the 
other hand, remains clean due to the 
traffic of hooves and whatever has 
been carving the ruts, apparently a 
steady flow of something hard and 
heavy dragged downhill during the 
rains. The ascent assumes a thigh- 
burning pitch, but two curves later we 
straddle the dip in a saddle mountain, 
towering trees with bromeliads, Span- 
ish moss, and chattering parrots all 
around us. 

After a brief cruise up the ridge we 
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plunge into the range for some shady 
silent running. Abruptly, however, the 
ruts lead to a blindingly bright, rav- 
aged swath of timber, the handiwork 
of illicit woodcutters. The trail, like a 
few of our best runs, appears to be a 
byproduct of the illegal lumber racket 
(as other trails of choice have been lost 
to the expanding coal mine). The ruts 
start here, where logs were strapped 
to burros and shuttled to the farm over 
the mountain. Such deforestation is 
heartbreaking, but there’s little in 
Colombia’s poor economy to keep a 
campesino breadwinner from chopping 
down trees. The Wayuu farmer who 
wanted to protect his secret income by 
telling us there was no way out may 
actually have been telling the truth. 

The trail, at least, goes on, as we 
coast through haphazard devastation. 
Just ahead of me, Eduardo leans down 
and then calls back “COBWEB”, but 
too late. My red jersey gets plastered 
with a large dark web, earning me the 
nickname “El Hombre Arana”. “The Es- 
pider Mahn,” Rafael translates. Soon 
the jungle peters out into grass-and- 
creepers pasture spotted by termite 
mounds and something else: thou- 
sands of white and yellow butterflies 
flitting along in the breeze, harbingers 
of the dry season in a country that 
boasts more butterflies than any other 
on earth. 

The path continues southwest, the 
general direction of our other trail sys- 
tem. We’ve never been closer, we 
know, and yet despite my excitement, 
part of me plainly doesn’t want this to 
be the lost trail of El Dorado. The Ul- 
timate Guajira One-Day Trail Ride, 
like El Dorado itself, has come to rep- 
resent a fantastic realm, utopian in 
exotica, but precariously ripe for pil- 
lage. While we all may seek our El 
Dorados, it's probably better that we 
don’t discover them; if by some 
miracle we do, better we trespass 
lightly, stirring little but our senses. 
Nothing corrupts and disappoints like 
staking claim to the stuff that dreams 
are made of. Keeping our mark off of 
El Dorado preserves our weekends 
forever. 

It has started to rain, and still the 


sun is shining. As we roll over a 
scrubby knoll, below in the distance 
appears the terrain we've long been 
seeking. Just connecting the dots to 
the west will make The Ultimate 
Guajira One-Day Trail Ride ours at 
last. The best of all possible rides, I 
had believed. 

But, hey, what's that other path 
forking over the hill to the east? Where 
does that lead? My friends and I con- 
template the freshly opened way 
(‘What if that’s the Ultimate Guajira 
One-Day Trail Ride?”). We glance at 
each other and then, in mixed feel- 
ings of reluctance and gratitude, save 
it for another day. We will complete 
the Ultimate Ride du jour: We will stick 
to the El Dorado trail of the day, tread- 
ing lightly. 

Regardless of this “lost” trail we’ve 
encountered, El Dorado proper will 
never truly be found, for the same rea- 
son that it was never really lost: it’s 
always somewhere just over the next 
hill, just beyond our reach, forever be- 
yond the reach of everything, really, 
but dreaming itself. A faint rainbow 
arcs to the east of us: I dream of riding 
there. As ever after, El Dorado en- 
kindled a search, and the search, for 
better or worse, uncovered a conti- 
nent. Beyond wild land and the 
chance to explore it, there are few 
greater treasures. 

Whatever remains of the spirit of 
El Dorado may reveal itself to me, 
later, once exhaustion has seeped into 
my bones, but now more earthly plea- 
sures await...a pounding waterfall 
massage at the next oasis, an endor- 
phin romp, wheels circling amidst 
leaves that drift down haiku-like to 
meet their gliding shadows, and a 
homeward view of the Sierra Nevada 
backlit by the gold of a hidden sun. 
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Iwo sisters try to study while caring for their new brother. 


Yvonne Bezerra DeMello with an American missionary who stops by to help. 
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Hope under 
the Aqueduct 


Shirley Moscow 


After six years as a volunteer social worker among 
the street people of Rio de Janeiro, Yvonne Bezerra 
DeMello was left with a question: If drug lords 
can organize a community for evil, why cant we 
organize a community for good? Her response was 


to start a school. 


In Rio de Janeiro, where the gulf between rich and poor 
is as wide as anywhere in the world, her school stands out 
as a symbol of hope for street kids from four to 14-years- 
old. The school is a dilapidated shack of cardboard and 
scraps of wood. It lies in the shadow of Rio’s Aqueducta 
dur Carioca, in one of the city’s grimmest slums, hovels of 
cardboard cartons, home to some 350 families. These 
slum-dwellers bathe and wash their clothes in the pol- 
luted canal. Children sometimes slip into the canal, which 
lacks a guardrail, and drown in its murky waters. 

“With my school, I want people to see that they don’t 
have to go into the streets,” says Yvonne (pronounced Ee- 
von-ee), as she prefers to be called. 

Her schoolhouse, with its gaily-painted slabs of card- 
board, leans against the pilings of the Aqueduct. Tourists 
often ride the Santa Teresa Trolley across the Aqueduct, 
but rarely pay attention to the rubble and cardboard car- 
tons beneath. 


“I see travel writing as a way to foster understand- 
ing among different peoples,” says Boston-based 
freelancer Shirley Moskow. Her articles appear in met- 
ropolitan newspapers and magazines in this country 
and abroad. She also has written two books and con- 
tributed to others. 
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For ten years and with the help of only a handful of 
volunteers, Yvonne has been waging a heroic battle against 
poverty, and its many faces. For street kids, her school is a 
haven, a place to get away from the begging, stealing, drug 
dealing, prostitution, or the beating and rapes they en- 
dure at home. Also, the free lunch the kids get at school 
may be the only food they get all day. The children are 
educated until the age 14, when the school helps them 
find jobs. 

Rio’ streets are dangerous. Period. Tourists, even na- 
tives, are cautioned by the police to be wary. Despite the 
dangers, Yvonne moves confidently among the poor. At 
her school she wears old t-shirts, shorts, and cheap plastic 
thongs—in contrast to the finely tailored suits she favors 
for official functions. Only the designer shoulder bag slung 
crosswise over her chest hints at her other life. 

Yvonne is sometimes called Brazils Mother Theresa. Like 
Mother Theresa, she, too, was born into the upper class. 
Educated in Switzerland and France, she married a suc- 
cessful businessman and could have enjoyed a life of ease 
and privilege. Instead, the 54-year-old grandmother, 
mother of three adult children, and sculptor, whose work 
appears in private collections around the world, has de- 
voted the last two decades of her life to the poor. Some 
wealthy people, who were her friends, now regard her asa 
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Inside the one-room schoolhouse children escape the harsh reality of life on the streets. 


traitor to her class. 

“The upper and middle classes 
need to know the nightmarish condi- 
tions their maids endure,” says 
Yvonne. “In Rio, malnutrition is per- 
vasive, preventative health care, non- 
existent. Children are dying of tuber- 
culosis and syphilis. In the slums, no 
child sleeps eight hours straight. Why? 
Gunshots, a brawl outside, or his 
mother having sex. Girls as young as 
five are raped by their mother’s boy- 
friends. Girls, 9 to 14-years-old, are 
responsible for 20 percent of reported 
births.” 


Children 

drown in 

its murky 
waters 


Street people adore Yvonne. As 
soon as her driver pulls up in front of 
the schoolhouse, children swarm 
around her familiar gray Volkswagen. 
Its a hug for a four-year-old boy with 
gonorrhea who responds with puppy- 
like glee; his arms lassoing her waist. 
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A tender stroke on the cheek for a 
nine-year-old girl with scabs on her 
head, and a warm welcome for two 
teenage boys. Their families have 
thrown them out because they are gay. 
They now live on the streets and work 
as prostitutes, 

A skinny young woman waits by 
the schoolhouse door. Yvonne asks 
how she is. The woman shyly lifts the 
side of her blouse to reveal ugly, heal- 
ing wounds, It was Yvonne who took 
this woman to the hospital, after her 
husband had doused her with gaso- 
line and set her on fire. 
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Bathing and washing take place in a canal that has no guardrails. 
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a heroic 
battle 
against 
poverty 


“In the years I’ve been working in 
the streets, I have seen many bad 
things,” says Yvonne. “Still, 1 don’t like 
charity. It’s not the answer.” For 
Yvonne, the solution to Rio’ street 
crime is only possible through educa- 
tion and jobs. She brazenly uses her 
family’s social status, to lobby and gain 
access to government officials, even 
Brazil's president himself, on behalf of 
her poverty-stricken constituents. An 
outspoken gadfly, Yvonne enjoys enor- 
mous support from the poor. Yet she 
feels that some critics would say any- 
thing to keep her from public office. 

Nonetheless, her work is widely 
recognized. UNESCO honored her 
with the Femme Lumiere (Enlight- 
ened Women of the Century) Award, 
and UNICEF has applauded her con- 


tributions to AIDS prevention pro- 
grams. Her book, The Lost Sheep and 
The Butcher, sets forth her central 
belief: ‘trust tames aggressive im- 
pulses.’ 


the only 
food they 
get all day 


“We have to prevent children from 
ending up on the streets. Street kids 
die young,” she says. Some policemen 
treat street children as vermin—to be 
shot with impunity. More than 400 
children have been murdered on Rio's 
streets in a single year, often by the 
police. Little notice is taken of this 
slaughter. 

But things changed on July 23, 
1993. That night, police gunned 
down eight street kids in front of 
Candelaria Church. This crime might 
have gone unnoticed as well, but for 
Yvonne. She had been with the chil- 
dren that morning and, as she usually 
does, had given them five coins to tele- 
phone her five times during the day. 
Around midnight, a terrified seven- 
year-old called. “They’re killing us!” 
he screamed. 
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Students wait to greet Yvonne outside their schoolhouse. 


About 350 of Rio’s poorest people live in shanties under the Aqueducta dur Carioca. 


a, traitor 
to her 
class 


Suspecting that “they” might be the 
police, Yvonne immediately alerted 
the press. “When I arrived at the 
church ten minutes later,” she recalls, 
“some of the children were already 
dead. I stayed with 12 survivors until 
7 am the next morning.” 
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some 
policemen 
treat 
street 
children 
as vermin 


The story of the massacre spread 
quickly around the globe, and the 
world watched to see what Brazil 
would do. With unflagging vigilance, 
Yvonne kept the story alive until jus- 
tice was done. And for the first time 
in Rio’ history, a policeman stood trial 
for the murder of street children. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to the 
maximum penalty, 39 years. Lest the 
world forget the children, Yvonne has 
created a memorial sculpture in their 
honor. 
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us!” he 
screamed. 


“Today millions of people lack dig- 
nity,” says Yvonne. “They feel the have 
no future. But Brazil is a young coun- 
try. Sixty percent of the population is 
under the age of 30. We have to let 
them know they have a great role to 
play in the new Brazil. My school is 
for street kids who will share that fu- 
ture.” 


Prove his innocence. 
Watch him run free in his home, 
the jungle, at Muyuna Lodge 
and Expeditions. 
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Robbery, 
Amazon Style 


Joyce Gregory Wyels 


Some of the following names have been changed to protect the guilty. 


Wrenched from a deep sleep, I look around. The beam 


from a flashlight dances across my face. A man's voice 


Loading the boats in Iquitos. 


Southern California freelance writer Joyce Gregory Wyels specializes in travel and cross-cultural 
topics. Her stories have appeared in publications as varied as Américas, Civilization, Literary 
Trips, Marie Claire, Reader’s Digest, and Travelers’ Tales. South America (apart from the Peruvian 
Amazon) is a favorite destination. 
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There are 
some men 
here with 


suns. 


The flashlight illuminates my 
fragile cocoon of mosquito netting. 
I recognize the voice of José Luis, 
head guide at our remote Amazon 
River lodge. “There are some men 
here with guns,” he says. “They want 
your money.” 

Suddenly wide-awake, | grope for 
my wallet, slip out my American dol- 
lars, and shove them under the net- 
ting to Jose. I lie rigid as José Luis 
goes on to the other white rectangles 
of mosquito net in our dormitory 
room. At each stop, he rouses the 
other members of our group and 
conveys the same threat, “There are 
some men with guns. They want 
your money.” 


Nauta. 
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Lake Ubos; Moisés fishing, a local 
resident. 


I feel a knot tightening in my stom- 
ach. Jose collects money from the other 
members of the tour group. I don’t want 
to draw attention by some thoughtless 
action like flexing a knee, or scratching 
a mosquito bite. I lie perfectly still. 

“That's not all they have!” growls 
someone at the foot of my bed. “I want 
to see them empty their wallets into 
your hand.” The robber is talking in 
Spanish to Jose, who has returned with 
the money. Angrily, he ticks off addi- 
tional demands: cash, watches, cam- 
eras. Did he just say batteries?! 

We are two days upriver from 
Iquitos. No telephone, no two-way ra- 
dio, What will happen if the robbers 
are not satisfied? What if they want 
more? What else is on their list? My 
stomach grows taut. 


They want 
your 
money. 


This whole trip, from the first day 
we rendezvoused at the Miami Airport, 
has been like a bad soap opera, First 
off, Lucy, the Peruvian guide for Ama- 
zon Adventures, fails to show. Instead, 
we are met by her American husband, 
Earl Castor. Word spreads through our 
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group like wildfire that Lucy has run 
off with one of the clients from the 
last trip. Not only that, rumor has it 
that she and her paramour also went 
south with all the money set aside to 
pay the staff. 

“I loved that woman so,” laments 
Earl to each of us in turn during the 
long flight to Iquitos. “I can’t believe 
she’d do this to me.” 

Our stopover in Iquitos is just long 
enough for Earl to call a staff meeting. 
Immediately thereafter, we climb into 
our riverboat, the Piranha III. En 
route, we pass several tourist lodges 
dotting the riverbanks. But we are 
bound for a more “authentic” experi- 
ence, upriver. 

There is barely room under the roof 
of Piranha III for crew, guests, duffel 
bags, provisions, and cooking imple- 
ments. It’s possible to escape topside, 
but ultimately, the tropical sun drives 
everyone below again. 

Our handsome young waiter, Rudy, 
props up the table and sets out large 
platters of fish, rice, and palm hearts 
in front of us. “How do you say 
‘Strvase’?” He asks me in an aside. 

“Serve yourself,” | whisper. 

“Serve yourself!” announces Rudy 
confidently. 

Slowly, individual characters 
emerge from the T-shirted uniformity 
of the Amazon Adventure staff. There’s 
José Luis, the smooth-talking head 
guide; Moisés, who grew up in the 
rainforest; and Anderson, our un- 
ruffled pilot, named for a Swedish 
adventurer his Indian father had once 
met. 

Anderson invites me to sit up in 
the front of the boat, where, like a fig- 
urehead, I survey the river. All kinds 
of floating vessels, from tugboats to 
dugout canoes glide by, and thatched 
roof dwellings peek through the dense 
jungle along the shore. 

The first night of our voyage 
upriver we spend in the rustic home 
ofa native, on mattresses draped with 
mosquito nets. Amid the sounds of the 
jungle, a rooster’ strident crowing pe- 
riodically penetrates the darkness. 

Back on the river the next morn- 
ing, we read, chat, snap photos, write 


in our journals and stare at the pass- 
ing vegetation through a veil of shim- 
mering heat. “This is beginning to feel 
like a prison boat,” sighs Lynn from 
Minnesota. 

Amazon River Lodge. Glad to be 
off the boat, I haul my duffel bag, 
daypack, camera, and water bottle, up 
to the lodge and fling them on the first 
mattress inside the door. Earl shows 
us around—the outhouse; the shower 
that works if someone remembers to 
fill the tank on top with river water; 
and the screened-in dining room. 
Mosquitoes are everywhere. Neither 
Cutters nor Skin-so-Soft deters the 
local species. 

Dinner consists of catfish and rice. 
Afterward, my friend Francie and I 
join Lynn and Kirk for a ride on Lake 
Ubos. We're after caiman. Moisés cuts 
the engine and we drift into marshy 
areas choked with water lilies. He 
sweeps the black tangles of growth 
with flashlight beam. No fiery eyes 
shine back—it has been a long day. 
We'll sleep well tonight. 


In the dark, the voices of the ban- 
dits drift off toward the camp kitchen. 
An engine starts and the noise of the 
boat fades as it heads downriver. 

“Are they gone?” 


. - 


Scenes along the Amazon. 


“Is it safe to come out?” 

Ashen-faced tourists peer out from 
under their gauzy netting. 

Earl is on the deck overlooking the 
river. “Bring them back dead or alive!,” 
he roars. 

“Violence begets violence,” cau- 
tions Roxanne, the Quaker. 

“Well, bring them back, anyway,” 
Earl amends lamely and shuffles back 
into camp. “Incredible,” he says, shak- 
ing his head. “In ten years, this is the 
first time anything like this has ever 
happened.” 

“How soon can I get a flight out of 
here?” I ask. The Lima-Iquitos flight 
only runs once a week, and is almost 
always full. 


Bring 
them back 
dead or 
alive! 


The look Earl gives me is one usu- 
ally reserved for unreasonable chil- 
dren. “I think we need to get some 
sleep,” he soothes, “things will be bet- 
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ter in the morning.” 

Over breakfast, my companions 
seem won over by Earl's assurances. 

“Don't worry,” he says. “My men are 
chasing the thieves. We may even get 
your cameras back for you.” The 
group nods in unison. 

I plod back to the main building, 
mulling over the events of the previ- 
ous night. Juan, a local who works at 
the lodge, falls in step with me. 

“Buenos dias,” I say. 

“Its just like the last time,” sighs 
Juan. He shakes his head slowly. I stop 
in my tracks. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It's the same two villagers who 
robbed us last time. They were carry- 
ing the same old escopetas (rifles). Like 
last time, they escaped by boat, but 
they were caught. Somehow they were 
pardoned. But now they’ve done it 
again.” 

“When was the first robbery?” 

“Last year, about this time.” 

I waste no time running to Earl 
with this news. 

“Who told you that?” he demands 
angrily. The veins stand out on his 
forehead. 

“I don’t want to get anyone in 
trouble,” I say piously. 

“Are you calling me a liar?” he 
shouts. He yells to Rudy: “Get José 
Luis, Moisés and René and tell them 
to get over here immediatamente.” 

Like dogs expecting a beating, 
the three men shuffle through the 
screen door. I’m glad Juan isn’t 
among them. 

“Sit down,” Earl barks. Loudly, 
, deliberately, menacingly, he inter- 
wen, rogates them, “Have we ever been 
robbed before?” 

Moisés and René sit stock-still. 
José Luis studies the rough plank 
floor. Then he looks at Earl and 
~ shakes his head slowly from side 
> to side. Earl’s face relaxes. “No,” 
says José Luis, still shaking his 
’ head. “No,” chime in the others. 

“You see?” Earl turns to me in 
triumph. 

“I guess | misunderstood,” I 
| shrug, trying to make light of it. 
Earls employees sit glumly, look- 
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ing like they’ve mortgaged their souls 
to the devil. I want to tell them, “I 
would have said the same thing,” but 
1 don’t trust my grasp of the Spanish 
subjunctive. 


Are you 
calling me 
a, liar? 


Later, Francie, me, members of the 
crew, and a mayor of a nearby village 
go with José Luis upriver by boat, to 
Nauta to report the robbery. For the 
entire three-hour trip, the mayor 
scribbles out the police report in long- 
hand, laboriously re-positioning a 
ruler each time he begins a new line. 

Danilo, a young crewmember, es- 
corts us around Nauta while José Luis 
attends to business. Not that we could 
get lost—the sleepy little river town 
is home to perhaps three thousand 
souls. People are oddly friendly in 
Nauta. Elderly women nod from their 
doorways as we walk past. One man 
shows us a small monkey, while an- 
other invites us home to see his ma- 
caws. Danilo asks everyone where we 
can see the town’s one attraction—gi- 
ant lily pads big enough to.support a 
small child. 

Our sightseeing over, we sit in the 
back room of the town’s pharmacy, 
while José Luis reports the robbery to 
Iquitos authorities on a noisy two-way 
radio. Then, at my urging, he asks 
about a seat on the flight to Miami that 
Saturday. When he nods, I jump out 
of my chair. “I'll take it.” 

On Friday I stuff dirty T-shirts and 
socks in my duffel, pick up my cam- 
era (which had magically reappeared), 
abandon assorted repellants and lo- 
tions, and say goodbye to everyone. 

“You really don’t deserve one of 
these,” scolds Earl as he paws through 
a pile of T-shirts decorated with toothy 
piranhas and sporting the logo, “I Sur- 
vived an Amazon Adventure.” Toss- 
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ing them aside, he digs around and 
comes up with a royal blue T-shirt with 
a dolphin leaping the legend “Ama- 
zon Adventures/Save the Amazon.” 
No doubt he feels that this T-shirt is 
better suited for my breed of traveler. 

Its a long wet, rainy boat ride back 
to Iquitos. | have a few fleeting sec- 
ond thoughts. Was I too hasty in my 
decision to leave? Now I wont get to go 
on the overnight “survival camping 
trip,” that the others were looking for- 
ward to. No matter, I've had enough of 
catfish dinners, mosquitoes and Earl's 
persistent badgering. (“Was it Rudy who 
told you?” “Was it Anderson?”) 

Despite the robbery, I still have my 
credit card. “I want to go to the best 
hotel in Iquitos,” 1 demand, even 
though it makes me sound like the 
quintessential ugly American. Moisés 
and René confer briefly. “The Hotel 
Safari,” says Moisés. “It’s the best tour- 
ist hotel within walking distance. It’s 
got hot showers and air-conditioning.” 

That may be, but nothing happens 
when I flick the switch on the air con- 
ditioner. I string my soggy possessions 
around the room to dry then walk 
downstairs. 

“Buenos dias,” says a young waiter 
in the hotel’s tiny restaurant. “De 
donde viene?,” asks Leo, a bespectacled 
man who works in the hotel. 

“De California.” | reply 

The waiter brings my meal: orange 
juice, soft-boiled egg, and coffee. l ask 


Laundry service at the lodge. 
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for toast. “Pan, si, tostado no,” he says, 
handing me a slice of limp white 
bread. “No hay electricidad.” 

Leo comes over and joins me at my 
table. He works nights, he says. 

“I take advantage of the long hours 
to write stories about all the bizarre 
people who come through Iquitos,” he 
explains. 

I tell him what happened to me and 
why I am leaving after only a week. 

Leo is not surprised. “The robbers 
know that only the tourists have any- 
thing worth stealing.” 

“But that isn’t all! Do you know 
what else they took? Batteries!” I say, 
still incredulous. 

Leo laughs. “Amateur bandits! But 
of course, batteries are valuable in the 
jungle and even here in Iquitos.” He 
points to my untoasted bread, “You 
see sometimes the electricity doesn't 
work here.” 

I ask Leo where he has learned to 
speak English so well. 

“For four years | worked in a lodge 
like the one you are coming from,” he 
says. 

“Three or four days on the river is 
enough,” declares Leo. “One week 
maximum.” 

RAR 

Two weeks later, back home, I call 
Earls Miami office. “Amazon Adven- 
tures,” a woman’ voice answers. “Who 
am I talking to?” I ask. “This is Lucy.” 
“Oh, I thought...” I sputter. 
“We're working things out.” 
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Sebastian Snow 1929-2001 


an appreciation by Loren McIntyre 


Romulo Pazmino on Cotopaxi, August 1966. Peak in background is Antisana. 


Vagabond author Sebastian Snow's 
death in his native England on April 
20" ended a trekking career that took 
him to the loneliest reaches of the 


Andes and the Amazon. He was 72. 


Loren McIntyre has been a valued asset of the South American 
Explorers since 1977. A freelance film producer, photographer 
and writer, Loren has been a frequent contributor to both the 
National Geographic (two dozen South American assignments) 
and the South American Explorer. His discovery of the source of 
the Amazon is recounted in Issue 29 of the South American Ex- 
plorer. ; 
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Half a century ago, candid accounts of his 
wanderings so charmed British readers that by 
age 24 Snow had become a recognized adven- 
turer and the subject of a comic strip. 

Despite having broken his thigh playing 
rugby at Eton, Snow motorcycled to Lapland and 
walked from Istanbul to Karachi. In answer to a 
newspaper ad, he sailed for South America on a 
two-man “Anglo-American-Andes Expedition 
1951” to determine the source of the Amazon. 
His leader, John Brown, drove up and down 
Andean highways to locate alternate beginnings, 
assigning Snow to a single site on the eastern 
slope of Peru's Cordillera Huayhuash to pinpoint 
“scientifically” the source of the Rio Marafion. 
Like Father Fritz in 1707 and many others since, 
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Brown thought the Marafion was the 
main source tributary because it ap- 
peared to be more voluminous than 
the longer Rio Ucayali when com- 
pared at their confluence at Nauta, 
above Iquitos, where they join to form 
the Amazon. (The difference in size 
was not substantiated by fluviometric 
readings. In any case the difference is 
meaningless, since the ultimate source 
is not a function of volume but of the 
greatest distance from the mouth.) 

For two months Snow and an In- 
dian boy shared a hut in a mining 
camp above Laguna Lauricocha at 
15,590 feet elevation. Snow measured 
weather, glacial movement, and the 
size of Santa Ana and Ninococha, the 
uppermost lakes giving rise to the 
Maranon. For measuring the lakes, 
“the only yardstick I had with me was 
my mother’s 5-foot tape-measure, sto- 
len from her work-basket at the last 
moment. I also had a ball of string,” 
permitting him to mark off 90 feet at 
a time. “The boy always respectfully 
referred to me as Ingeniero.” 

Upon his return to Lima he parted 
from John Brown (who wrote Two 
Against the Amazon in1953) and spent 
68 days hustling funds from the Daily 
Mail to enable following the Amazon 
from source to sea—or as he put it, 
“from Lauricocha to Liverpool.” Again 
with a highland helper, Snow de- 
scended the left bank of the Mararion 
by mule and on foot. After 3 months 
of toil and diarrhea, he hadn’t even 
reached Balsas, where the Cajamarca- 
Chachapoyas highway now crosses 
the river. It was December 1951. The 
river was rising. He paused at 
Chuquiten, “a comparatively palatial 
hacienda,” as a guest of well-read Don 
Gustavo, a “medieval overlord of fifty 
Indians” who produced tropical fruits 
and coca. Snow enjoyed Don 
Gustavo’s hospitality for half a year 
while enduring defeats at chess “that 
would go on far into the night. I hated 
playing, but felt my dignity was at 
stake; if I did not play I might not get 
my balsa raft built.” 
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Fidel Peireira with his eleventh wife, who looked after him until the end. 


he had “no 
talent for 


survival” 


By June, 1952, the flood subsided. 
Snow and an Indian hireling launched 
the raft, flying a homemade Peruvian 
flag and a Union Jack, hoping it would 
carry them to Iquitos. But after 5 days 
of dragging the raft over a rocky 
stream bed, Snow “abandoned it for 
ever”, crossed the river, and hiked up 
to Chachapoyas. He joined an 18- 
mule caravan to Bagua Chica, where 
he found a skilled raftsman, 
Caramillo. They canoed down the Rio 
Utcubamba to the Maranon, landing 
at the mouth of the Rio Chinchipe to 
build another raft. (Surprisingly, 
Alexander von Humboldt, on his only 
visit to the upper Amazon, had also 
camped there in 1802 to survey the 
place where Charles-Marie La 
Condamine began his 1793 voyage to 
the river's mouth.) 

Ten minutes after its launching, 
Snow’s new raft was swept into the 
Pongo de Rentema. (A pongo is a nar- 
rowing of the gorge where waters swirl 
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deep and fast with whirlpools big 
enough to swallow a canoe.) In 3 days 
Caramillo steered the raft through 
pongo after fearsome pongo, 16 in all. 
The last and by far the greatest was 
the Pongo de Manseriche (Gateway of 
Fear), a V-notch cut in the easternmost 
rampart of the Andes that lets the 
Marafion pour onto the broad Ama- 
zon flood plain. Luckily, Snow and 
Camarillo were invited aboard a big 
freight raft for a nighttime descent 
through the 8-mile gorge—so swift 
and dangerous a passage that it was 
never negotiated by Peruvian gun- 
boats until the war with Ecuador in 
1941. Below the Pongo, on still an- 
other raft, Snow floated quietly from 
Borja to Accedes—except for one night 
when a canoe slipped alongside. Fear- 
ing boarders, Snow cried “Pistol! Pis- 
tol!” although he never carried one 
“because I might have shot myself ac- 
cidently.” The canoe disappeared. In 
Iquitos next day, Snow caught a river 
boat for the final 2,300-mile voyage 
down river to Belem. Then he sailed 
for England where he told the press 
that he “found the whole trip a bit 
dull.” 

A good story-teller, Sebastian Snow 
described his haphazard adventures in 


aself-effacing style free of the bunkum 
of much travel writing. He captured 
the imagination of the press and the 
readers of his book My Amazon Ad- 
venture, winning acclaim for having 
“discovered the source of the Amazon” 
at age 22. His feat wasn’t diminished 
by the finding, 20 years later, of a 
source 700 river miles farther from the 
Atlantic than Ninococha: a laguna at 
the headwaters of the Rio Apurimac- 
Ucayali. (See Consider the Source in 
SAE magazine, issue 29). 

Drawn to Ecuador in 1953, Snow 
climbed both Cotopaxi and 
Chimborazo, suffering frostbite within 
miles of the equator, In 1954 he per- 
suaded Fidel Peireira, king of the up- 
per Urubamba—a half-Portuguese pa- 
triarch with a dozen Machiguenga 
wives and hundreds of offspring—to 
let him search for the lost city of Paititi 
in southern Peru. In 1965, with Robin 
Hanbury-Tenison, Snow linked, by 
boat, three river systems: Orinoco, 
Amazon and Parana. In 1966 he roped 
up with his mountaineer friend Chris 
Bonington for a suicidal climb of 
Ecuador’s Sangay, the world’s most 
continuously active volcano; it fires 
magma bombs onto its snow banks 
year-round. In 1968 Snow and 
Ecuadorean mountaineer Romulo 
Pazmifio tried to emulate Gonzalo 
Pizarros 1951 search for El Dorado. 
After a month of misadventures as 
awlul as Pizarro’s in the almost impen- 
etrable cloud forest east of Quito, they 
were rescued by helicopter. All these 
exploits come alive in Half a Dozen of 
the Other, 1972. (I heard the El Dorado 
story from Romulo. I'd known him 
since 1966 when we climbed to 
Cotopaxis crater, After recovering 
from near-starvation on Snow’ expe- 
dition, Pazmino led me to the sum- 
mit of 18,947-foot Cristébal Colon in 
Colombia. 

Converting to Catholicism, in 1959 
Snow married Contessa Letizia Bizarri, 
daughter of a Privy Chamberlain of the 
Sword and Cape at the Papal Court, 
and decided to raise chickens. The 
former endeavor produced Sebastian, 
Francesca, Miranda, and Natasha, all 
of whom survive. The latter endeavor 


produced 24,000 birds by 1964; prob- 
ably none survive. 

In 1973, aged 44 and divorced, 
Snow returned to South America. Al- 
though he avowed that he had “no tal- 
ent for survival,” he began a 15,000- 
mile hike from Tierra del Fuego to 
Alaska carrying a backpack and a 
briefcase. In the introduction to 
Snow’ chronicle The Rucksack Man, 
1976, Chris Bonington describes the 
author as being “a strange mix of 
natveté, diabolical intelligence, mod- 
esty, self-esteem, sentimentality, cyni- 
cism, and sheer bloody toughness and 
courage.” Snow carried no water, 
drank from puddles in the road, suf- 
fered from vampire bats sucking blood 
from his toes, and found it embarrass- 
ing to take a piss with pumas looking 
on. After 19 months, with his weight 
down to 100 pounds, he quit in Costa 
Rica and went home. 

Friends report that for the past 20 
years Sebastian Edward Farquason 
Snow lived in England, alone, except 
for the landlady he married shortly be- 
fore he died. Chris Bonington saluted 
him as “the last of a fast-dying breed of 
true amateur adventurers.” If not the 
last, Sebastian Snow was surely one of 
the best. 


Summit of Sangay showing small craters 
caused by magma bombs. 
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From Sebastian Snow, Half a Dozen of the 
Other, 1972, p.107, 108. (He was there in 
1953). 

Fidel Pereira was a father-figure 
famous throughout the upper Ucacayali 
region. Son of a Portuguese father and a 
Machiguenga mother, he ruled his forest 
kingdom from the riverside community 
of Pangoa, on the far side of the Pongo 
Mainique. There were porters available 
at Pangoa, and Pereira’s territory was 
the gateway to Paititi...but the 
patriarch’s permission had to be granted 
before it was safe to cross it or even 
enter it: to venture into the unexplored 
areas surrounding Pangoa without the 
blessing of the man controlling them 
was to court disaster, perhaps death at 
the hands of the remoter tribes. 

find Pereira’s blessing was not lightly 
given as half a dozen expeditions, which 
had been forced to give up before they 
reached the ruins could testify. This 
was partly because of the arrogant 
attitude of so many previous explorers, 
partly because of Pereira’s suspicious 
nature. 

Technically, he had been an outcast 
for thirty years ever since he shot his 
own father for committing incest with 
his daughter, Fidel’s sister, though the 
authorities had long ago written the 
case off. 


From Peter Mattheissen, The Cloud Forest, 
1961, pb, p.182-83', (He was there in 
1959). 

“As for the Pereiras, they are...a 
legend in the montafia ...(Pereira) was 
sent to the university in Cuzco where he 
was @ brilliant student and studying to 
be a lawyer. But during this period, for 
reasons disputed, he murdered his 
father and, fearing reprisal or the law, 
he fled to the upper Urubamba. There, in 
the wilderness to which he had no title, 
he has established a huge domain, and 
has gained control of virtually all of his 
mother’s people above the Pongo (de 
Mainique) even the wild Machiguenga of 
the tributary rivers....he has not left 
the jungle in nearly forty years....It is 
said on the upper Urubamba that his 
children by Machiguengo women number 
more than fifty, and that after his 
return from Cuzco he committed many 
other murders among his people, but 
these reports are as doubtful as the one 
that attests that the old man maintains 
his potency to this day with a secret 
potion made of monkey milk.” 
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We offer you the largest selection of 
quality boats, cruises and touts at the 
lowest prices. 

You'll find travelling with us like visiting 


GREEN WORL 5 eave NTURES Ecuador with your best friends 


Travel Cottsultants and Tour Operators 


Web: www.galapagosislands.com - E-mail: info@galapagosislands.com 
Phone:593-2-526-266 Phone-fox: 593-2-527-590 Mobile Phone: 593-9-736352 
Address:Robles and Amazonas Av. Edif. 'Proinco Calisto", 3% floor, office 303 
Quito-Ecuador 
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AMAZONAS At Café Cultura you'll find 


Thinking about learning Spanish? our breads are soft, 
Come to Ecuador warm and freshly made. 


and get the highest academic standards Just like our beds. 


and professional teaching staff There is only one thing that will wake you 
; once you're tucked into one of our toasty 
warm beds. 
* One to one and small group classes The thought of tucking into one of our 
* Flexible schedules and reasonable rates famous oven hot breads. 


* ‘ “ ” . Bed and breakfast at Café Cultura, the 
Study in our Jungle Branch” and enjoy the Amazon perfect recipe for sweet drams in a 

* Special discounts for SAEC members beautifully restored colonial house. 

* Licensed by the Ecuadorian Ministry of Education Coals eee Quito, ee 

* n d i ili individually sty: bedrooms wi private 
Experienced Ecuadorian host families teaches fstranepiace vidi our 


“AMAZONAS” SPANISH SCHOOL comfortable library and stone fireplaces. 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, 2nd. & 3rd. floor Contact us at Tel: (593-2) 504-078, (593-2) 564-956 
Phone & fax: (593- 2) 504654, Phone: 527509 P.O. Box 17-21-1245 Quito - Ecuador cniadtys Se aa 


www.ecua.net.ec/amazonas E-mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec Comer of Robles and Reina Victoria, Quito, Ecuador 


* Galapagos Cruises 
¢ Jungle Expeditions 
* Highland Trekking 
* Birdwatching 
* Cultural and Archeological Programs 
a * Walking Tours 
Angermeyer’s * Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House 


Enchanted Expeditions 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: http://Iwww.angermeyer.com 
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agape te Qu LT) AD C ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 


Traveling is very exciting and it is difficult to make the DE ESPANOL 
right choice. Come 40 the experts!! With our wide range SIMON BOLIVAR 
Ss T K of activities, we have the one you are looking for! 4 
SURTE RTRE Remember, 
Teer Operstar 
iad you might be in Ecuador only once! 
Av. Amazonas 897 y Wilson 


Quito * Ecuador * ‘Trekking Tours * River Rafting and Kayaking 
Ph: ee cet * Mountain Biking * Galapagos Excursions 
ae 2) 563857 * Jungle Expeditions —* Scuba Diving 
Fax: (593 2) 561132 * Horseback Riding * 4-wheel Drive Transportation Offer individual Spanish 
cel neeceeae: © Photo Tours * Mountain Climbing lessons with very experienced 
surtrek@surtrek.com * Skiing * Surfing teachers. 


yy Ueno Discount for SAEC members Trips every weekend, free 
internet, free salsa lessons, 
free cooking lessons and 
culture/history lessons: 


Our school is highly 
recomended by members of 
the South American 
Explorers. 
P ale: 
Visit us at 
ee | Roda H | www.Moggely.com Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
Po i phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 
Biking-Horse Riding-Rafting-Paragliding-Jungle-Galapagos Quito - Ecuador 


Joaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas Quito Telf. (02) 554 984 www.simon-bolivar.cont 


GOING CLIMBING ? SRA 


Spanish School 


‘3 
&S 
Foal) 


is 


ECUADORIAN ALPINE INSTITUTE LEARN SPANISH WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR! 


Your local climbing professionals! 


_ For beginners to advanced. 
wwWw-vOlcanoclimbing-com atlexible schedules: 
_ Official Diplomas. 

_ Live with local families 

(three meals and laundry.) 
_ Help with student visas. 
_ Practice outside of the classroom, 
* Individually Taylored Lessons ina market, museum or small village. 


; _ Also have a School in ATACAMES 
* Centrally Located (on the coast.) 


* One Excursion per Week _ Free E-mail service 


RIGK ALTITUGE TREKKING © MIUNTAINB TRING © PRITEY ATER RAFTIN 


* Complimentary Salsa and Cooking Lessons SAE Members receive a 10% discount 


* Complimentary Internet Access 
Colon 1001 & Juan Leon Mera 


2 Building “Ave Maria” 8th floor 
COTOPAXI Luis Cordero E8-19 y Almagro Pees is nur, Quito - Ecuador 
5 ee ae | a P29" $3.00 Phone: (593-2) 543-521 
Tel: (593-2) 225 834 Fax: 222 964 ‘ 
Spanish School 30 = B= S475 Phone/Fax (593-2) 501-271 


Site: www.southtravel.com : 
80 - 99 = $4.50 E-mail: | 
3 x mat mail: lalengua@hoy.net 
uito — Ecuador - Sudamérica ic @ > 
Q e-mail: cotopaxi@southtravel.com 100 - 140 = $4.25 www.|a-lengua.com 
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QUITO AUS 


RECOMMENDED IN ECUADOR 


LONG TERM FAVOURITE IN THE RICHEST ECOSYSTEM ON EARTH 


Thank you for the tiie. aaiiteriees) experience. We will certainly refer’any inquiries for.an adventure in the best of Ecuador to you. Your guides 
are top quality: We nope to return to. EcUador’soon and experience more of your tours." 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL SOCIETY, WORLD CONGRESS 1998 ENGLEWOOD, CO.USA. 


"Another jungle outfitter with good reputation and several reader recommendations is Native Life. They specialize in the Cuyabeno, among 


other areas. Native Life strives to be environmentally and culturally responsible: !appreciate reader's comments on this subject” 
LONELY PLANET BOOK 1997 
“The current favourite in trips to Cuyabeno is Native Life Travels. Guide owned and operated, they run 5- to 8 -day trips into the park. The 
popular 5 day trip costs USS245 per person, with a discount for SAEC members.” LET'S GO ECUADOR BOOK,1998 
NATIVE LIFE / NATIVO CAMP 


This basic facility in the southern Cuyabeno Reserve is among outstanding nature, reached by motorised and paddled canoe along the Aguarico 
River and surrounding tributaries. The best trips included an eight-day "Deep in the jungle" Adventure in the Cuyabeno, exploring this remote and 
utterly unspoiled area by canoe and on foot before you make your way back to civilisation. Native Life tours are excellent value with all-inclusive 


prices. Book through Native Live in Quito. \ Roger Harris and Peter Hutchison. 


The Amazon Book: THE BRADT TRAVEL GUIDE 1998 Bradt Publications / England, USA. 


FOR THOUSANDS OF TRIP REPORTS, PLEASE CHECK IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB OR IN 
NATIVE LIFE'S MAIN OFFICE 
www.native-life.com 


In Ecuador: Foch E4-167 and Amazonas Ave., Quito. E-mail: natlifel @natlife.com.ec 


The Orange Guest 


LS LS LYS SYS SY SYS SYS LYS SYS LY SYS SYS SYS House 


CHARMING BED & BREAKFAST 


* IN THE HEART OF MODERN QUITO 
* 8 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 


JUNGLE _ a ee, : : » SLEEPS UP TO 18 GUESTS 
ADVENTUR 5 : mn pa 


Biological reserve located 
after a five hour boat trip 
from Coca in the Napo river. 
Yuturi is surrounded by an 
impressive primary terra firme 
forest, with over 400 species 
of birds. 

Yuturi is considered as one 


* COMFORTABLE BEDS 


Angermeyer’s 
Enchanted Expeditions 
of the major birdwatching 4 zene ; Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas 
sites of the ecuadorian jungle. ae ae : P.O. Box: 17-1200599 
: SI? ay Fax: 593-2-569956 
= a : ; Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
ie A Xe Sore 3 E-mail: 


angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: 
http://www.angermeyer.com 
Quito - Ecuador 
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We are owners of the first class 
Fragata Yacht 


* SAE MEMBER DISCOUNT * 
ECUADOR'S LEADING ECOTOURISM OPERATOR 
NATURE LODGES * COMMUNITY PROGRAMS * BIRDWATCHING 
* DIVING * TREKKING * PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMAZON * GALAPAGOS * ANDES * SAEC members receive 
special discount !!!!!1 


Winner of the Ecotourism Showcase 2000, Telfs: (593-2) 509610 / $57261/ 09733821 
and the 1997 ToDo! Award for Socially , 
Responsible Tourtems E-mail: yfragata@uio.satnet.net 
Highly recommended by members of the SAE! Visit our website at : 


3 http:/Awww. yachtfragata.com 
www.tropiceco.com ~ 


Tel:(593-2) 225-907 or 234-594 Fax:560-756 
Av. Republica E7-320 y Almagro, Edif. Taurus, Dpto 1-A 
Quito-Ecuador 


Ya h a Nn overlooking the beautiful 
C rs | Napo river in the 


Ecuadorian rainforest, 


4. & 5-day LOD F= Promoting responsible 
trips Eco-tourism. 


(593 2) 237 278 or 237 133 info@yachana.com www.yachana.com 
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is 


TOUR OPERATOR 


“a5 EXPLORERS 


Our Address: 


Suecia street #339 
Plaza de Armas Bey 
Fax: af 84.239669 
Tel: (51) 84-241070 : 
e-mall:explorer@amauta,tep.net.pe 
www. incaexplorers.com P 
Cusco - Peru 


ency-evaciation andy Nes 
atriation, crip he 


tnstndy 
é ‘Plus, many. more> services! 


Get your plan in force before your. 
vacation, Callitoday to signup and to 
“request our FREE fact-filled booklet, 


Call 1 “800-523- 8662. ne soiree 


=SOS 


An AEA Company 


P.O. Box 11568, Philadelphia, PA 19116 
Tel: 1-215-244-1500 

Fax: 1-215-244-0165 

Email: individual@internationalsos,com 
Web site: www.internationalsos.com/enroll 
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LIMA ADS 


Unique tours for groups 
and individuals | 


Are you bored in town 
on weekends? 

So let's discover the Andean 
Lima life by hiking and being 
in touch with its natural and 
cultural heritage. 


Price* per person: 


US$ 10.00 (one day). 
US$ 15.00 (two days). 


*Prices just include the hike. 


Lima - Peru 
www.geocities.com/limahikers 
limahikers@hotmail.com 
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MANU 
EXPEDITIONS 


PERU'S MANU NATIONAL 
PARK AND HORSE- 
SUPPORTED TREKS IN 
THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


* ,»pecial Discounts 
for SAEC Members 


P.O. Box 606 Fax: (84) 236706 
Cusco Peru Tel: (84) 226671 


E-mail: manuexpe+@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


MACHU PICCHU 
PUEBLO HOTEL 
Since 1991 


CLOUD-FOREST GARDENS 
AT THE FOOT OF THE ANDES 


All different hillside village-like casitas Hotel. 62 
comfortable rooms. Fine handicraft setting, 2 large 
riverfront restaurants. Splendid view, Outdoor 
terraces. Choice international cuisine. Spring water 
swimming pool. Bird-watching. A 140 species Orchid 
Trail, Botanical garden. Campsite with toilets and 
hot-water showers. Next to the train station & 
helicopters arrival. 
CUSCO AMAZONICO 
CUSCO AMAZONICO 
PUEBLO HOTEL 
Since 1976 


AMAZONIAN 
RAINFOREST 
ADVENTURE 


25,000-acre primary forest private Ecological Reserve, 
Field Research Station; 15 km from Puerto Maldonado 
down the Madre de Dios River. 43 comfortable 2-bed 
native-made bungalows. Private bath. Porch, 
hammocks, mosquito netting. Filtered water. Fine 
food. Full board. Reliable English-quided forest tours 
and cruises. Checklist of flora & fauna. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Jr. Andalucfa 174 - Lima 18 - Peru 
TEL: (51 1) 422 65 74 - FAX: (51 1) 422 4701 
e-mail: reservas@inkaterra.com.pe 
http://www. inkaterra.com.pe 


LIMAAUS 


SOME SPECIES WATCH THE FOREST 
FROM A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


Guest House 


| MARFIL 


| Inbetween 3rd & 4th blocks of Bolivar 
| (Parque Ayacucho 126) Pueblo Libre 
| tlf: 1855 Was YEZeayaes:c! com 


English Spoken 
Travel Information | 
Cable TV | 
Spanish Classes | 
Kitchen & laundry 
facilities 
luggage store 


$6 per person 


LIMA- PERU 
| 


eae 
Welcome to your 
ecological niche. 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 WWW.PERUNATURE.COM 


What is a 50 Kg rat? 
Why do palm trees walk? 


How drunk can a sloth get? 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIAGBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Peru 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Peri, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail.cosapidata.com.pe 
website: www.pantiacolla.com 


ECOTOURISM & ADVENTURE TRAVEL TOUR OPERATO 


Since 1978, with stareso 
guarantees you a relial 


departure 


Mayuc Cusco 


oftie-art e guipment al 
ble service at a reasona 


UNGLETRIP 
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APENCHANTFOR 
PENGUINS 


Scientific inquiry has reached new 
heights recently, what with cloning 
Dolly the sheep, implanting an 
artificial heart, and new evidence of 
life on Mars. But while these feats are 
commendable, one questions their 
relevance to daily life. To tell the truth, 
we are a bit disillusioned with science 
in the new millennium. It sometimes 
seems remote, and of questionable 
value. But not the groundbreaking 
work of the noted scientist, Richard 
Stone. Upon hearing of this man’s 
important work, we at the SAE broke 
into spontaneous applause. 


Do airplane-watching penguins 
topple over backwards or don’t they? 
It was this question, an enigma to 
scholars and laymen alike that 
captured the imagination of Richard 
Stone. And it was this mystery he 
would dedicate many long hours and 
resources to solving. 


Toppling penguins were first 
reported by Royal Airforce Pilots 
during the Falkland’s War, Perhaps the 
pilots themselves should have been 
studied, because a toppling penguin is 
a phenomenon most commonly seen 
by a tippling pilot! According to 
reliable reports only airplane watching 
penguins toppled as an aircraft 
swooped overhead. On the other 
hand, other witnesses testified that 
penguins indifferent to RAF jets 
overhead stayed erect. 


True? False? “Ridiculous,” said 


long term penguin watchers, many of 
whom had devoted years, often 
lifetimes to the study of the tuxedoed 
fowl. “If airplane-watching penguins 
toppled, we’d know about it!” 


Opposing views, two camps, a 
clear cut clash of opinion, a single 
truth and one man’ quest for the 
answer—surely this is the stuff of 
science. 


Enter the intrepid Richard Stone. 
Leaving friends and family for the 
frozen wastelands of Antarctica, Stone 
spent five weeks observing helicopters 
fly over two King Penguin colonies. A 
thorough man, he recorded the results 
of 17 flights, and monitored the 
behavior of more than 1,000 birds. 
The definitive answer to whether 
penguins topple? 


Airplane-watching penguins do not 
topple over. He did note that every so 
often a penguin might move away 
from the noise of the aircraft, even, on 
occasion, grow quiet, and once or 
twice lift a wing as if to hitchhike, but 
never did a penguin fall over when a 
flight passed overhead. 


Is that the final word? Not 
necessarily. Its possible that penguins 
used to topple, but at some point 
before Stone arrived they adapted and 
learned how to keep their balance. 


No matter. We can all be grateful 
and sleep easier, knowing that 
penguins are not at risk from watching 
airplanes, and that there are studies 
such as Stone's to justify our faith in 
the future of scientific inquiry. 
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NOAK'S ARKFOR 
SALE 


You'll be sure to get attention when 
you casually wonder where you 
should board your seven-foot, man- 
eating jaguar. And its nice touch when 
you can produce a bill of sale and a 
glossy, color glamour shot of you with 
your new big cat. 


You don't like cats? How about a 
260 pound spectacled bear? Or maybe 
a tapir? 


Looking for something a little 
more...portable? Then downsize to the 
much-coveted blue-tongued skink, or 
for a pet that fits in the palm of your 
hand, the pinktoe tarantula. 


Feeling financially pinched recently 
the “Park of Legends” Zoo in Lima, 
Peru came up with a different way to 
cover expenses: Sell the animals. 


. Buyers from all over the world 
can choose from any of over 2,400 
exotic animals, plunk down their 
money and walk off with an impres- 
sive looking certificate of sale, a pat of 
the back and a photo of themselves 
and their beast mugging the camera. 
That done, the carefree buyer goes 
home content that his/her animal is in 
good hands and properly taken care of 
in the zoo. 


Money flowing in from the “sale” of 
animals is used to feed and house the 
zoos many creatures. The attraction 
for buyers is not possession but actual 
proof of ownership (with a few minor 
restrictions) and, of course, bragging 
rights. 


The joys of one-upmanship are just 
about endless. Say, a co-worker 
launches into his “my unusual animal” 
shtick at a dinner party. “That's a cute 
ferret you have there. | personally 
prefer a white-winged guan.” 


Consider, for a moment, the 
infinite pick-up possibilities. Who 
could resist falling for someone who 
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comes on with, “Would you like to see 
my pygmy marmoset?” 


True exotica can be a little expen- 
sive. Pet prices range from $28 for the 
spotted Persian gerbil, to $2,700 a 
pop for the Tumbes crocodiles. 
Animals capable of inflicting serious 
bodily harm seem to cost more, 
possibly due to higher insurance to 
cover risks involved during the photo 
shoot. 


So far, the zoo has found owners 
for hundreds of animals. Even Miss 
Peru has been sighted shopping for a 
pet. Still, its not too late to pick up a 
wombat or two, or maybe a Rufous 
mongoose. We also know for certain 
that 12 fruit-eating bats and 29 Boa 
Constrictors are up for grabs. The 
bargain of the week is a matched set of 
four Andean Pumas, for the one time 
only price of $24,000. 


For more information on adopting 
an animal that’s right for you, contact: 
Parque de las Leyendas, PO Box 
170079, Av. De La Marina, Quadra 24, 
Lima 32, Peru. 


BIBLES ANG 
BOSOMBUBBIES 


Forget about smuggling drugs in 
orifices. I mean, what’ the point? 
Look, there’s just so many orifices and 
it so happens customs officials know 
every one of them. No, orifices are 
definitely out. 


What’ in? Creative Colombian 
smugglers are adding new pages to the 
smugglers handbook. Take the Good 
Book. Who would have thought that a 
simple household bible could have the 
street value of a flourishing 
crackhouse? It’s true. Police in Bogota, 
Colombia recently smashed a drug 
ring that saturated the pages of a bible 
with liquid cocaine. Anyone casually 
leafing through the holy text would 
notice nothing. Shipments of these 
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Bibles to the US accounted for 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
illicit drug money. Did they seize all 
the bibles? Who knows? The next 
time you hole up in some Motel Six 
you might want to soak the Gideon 
Bible in the bathtub just in case. 


Think drugged dogma is inventive? 
In Bogota, drugs have been cunningly 
concealed in bicycles, lawn orna- 
ments, bar stools, and feather boas. 
But now drugs are cropping up in 
even odder locations — on breasts! 


Police in Bogota report that men 
driving home were recently distracted 
by three curvaceous young women, 
seductively flashing their breasts. 
Lured to the curb, not a few climbed 
from their cars for a closer look, and 
several stayed on to run a tongue over 
a breast or two. 


Sound innocent? It wasn’t. These 
Colombian sirens are currently 
roosting in jail, charged not merely 
with indecent exposure, but grand 
larceny! Within minutes of licking a 
breast, their prey slumped into a 
drugged stupor, leaving the women 
free to extract their wallets and drive 
off in their cars. According to Bogota 
Police, the “Breast Bandits,” as they are 
now called, pulled off the crimes by 
smearing a powerful narcotic on their 
ample bosoms. The victims, we are 
told, have all recovered. 


The moral: in Mexico, don’t drink 
the water and in Colombia... And 
always read your South American 
Explorer to keep a breast of what's 
happening. 


TwO'S OKAY BUT 
THREES ALLOWED 


According to early Christian 
Doctrine, a bigamist was someone 
who married two virgins successively, 
married one after the death of the 
other, or married a widow. It was 
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practice frowned upon by the Church, 
and a bigamist was barred from 
holding an ecclesiastical office. 


So much for history. Bigamy, the 
marrying of more than one man or 
woman, may soon be back in style — 
at least in Colombia. Since July 24", 
bigamy is no longer a criminal offense 
in this enlightened country. Some 
critics of the decriminalization are 
grimly predicting an immoral 
epidemic of cheating spouses. Others 
foresee a more positive outcome—that 
it will cause marital partners to be 
more faithful, albeit to more mates! 


We, at South American Explorers, 
have compiled our favorite reactions 
to this controversial move. 


Overheard at a recent wedding in 
Bogota: A wealthy business man 
points to the women at the altar, “I 
take you, and you, and you, and you 
to be my lawful wedded wives.” 


A joke on a Colombian Internet 
Site: “What is the worst punishment 
for a bigamist in Colombia?” Answer: 
“Two mother-in-laws.” 


New Colombian song, “Double 
your trouble/Double your fun/Double 
your pleasure now that bigamy’s 
come.” 


So for all you travelers to Colom- 
bia, there is now more on the market 
than just cocaine and emeralds, and as 
the new Colombian adage goes, “Eat, 
Drink and be Married!” 

Tit 
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“"Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 


Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
ao Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
LIMA: Garcilaso de la 1334 
Tel: 4-31-3047 or 4-31-6330; Fax: 4-328866 
CUSCO: Plateros 365 
Tel: 4-235342 
E-MAIL;Safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
-__WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com 


QONTGET 
HOOKED BY THE 
HOOKWVORMS | 


By Andrew Schechtman, 
M.D. and Christine Ross, 
MPHTM 


Q: I'm really careful with what I eat 
and drink but I heard that it’s also 
possible to get worms just by walking 
barefoot. Is that true? 


A: Yes, it is true. There are a few 
worms that can enter your body 
through hair follicles, pores, or even 
through unbroken skin. These worms 
live in warm, slightly moist soil and 
will hook onto the skin of any 
unsuspecting foot or body part that 
crosses their path. This attack strategy 
has given them the name of “hook- 
worms.” Another similar worm, 
Strongyloides, enters the body in the 
same way. 


After penetrating the skin, these 
worms migrate through the lungs and 
then take up residence in the intestinal 
tract where they suck blood and 
excrete eggs into the stool. If the eggs 
land in moist soil, they will hatch 
creating another group of larva 
waiting to hitch a ride by burrowing 


into another unsuspecting bare 
foot. Hookworm infections are 
common in parts of the world 
that lack adequate sanitation 
facilities causing people to 
defecate out of doors. 


Q: How would I know if I’ve 
been infected? 


A: You probably wouldn't. 
Most cases of hookworm 
infection in travelers cause few, if 
any, noticeable problems. Some 
people will develop itchy, 
reddened areas on the feet where 
the hookworm penetrated the 
skin, People infected by many worms 
may develop a cough and feel as 
though they have a lung infection or 
asthma because of inflammation 
caused as the worms migrate through 
the lungs. The adult worms living in 
the intestines gradually suck a little 
blood every day and may cause 
anemia (low blood count) in those 
who are heavily infected. Hookworm 
and strongyloides infections are 
confirmed by examining a stool 
specimen under the microscope. Both 
infections are easily cured with 
medication. Consult your doctor if 
you think you may have picked up 
one of these unwelcome hitchhikers. 


Q: How can I keep myself from 
getting infected? 


A: Easy—don’t walk barefoot in 
areas that lack adequate sanitation 
(latrines). If you see young children 
going to the bathroom outdoors, 
there’s a good chance that hookworms 
are lurking underfoot. While these 
worms mostly enter through the feet, 
they can penetrate the skin anywhere. 
Rolling around in the dirt could result 
in picking up quite a few of these 
unwanted guests. 


Q: Anything else I can catch from 
going barefoot? 


A: Yes. Dogs and cats have 
hookworms as well and they often 
leave them in moist, sandy soil such as 
on the beach or in sandboxes. A 
barefoot walk leads to inféction 
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through the skin just like it does for 
the human hookworms. Because 
these worms are expecting to be inside 
a cat or a dog, they get lost if they 
accidentally infect a human. They 
can't complete their development and 
instead wander aimlessly just under 
the skin, moving up to an inch per 
day and leaving behind an itchy, red 
trail, This behavior has given them 
the appropriate name the “creeping 
eruption.” Again, this infestation is 
easily prevented by wearing shoes, 
especially on beaches with lots of dogs 
and cats about. It is also wise to avoid 
sandboxes that are open to dog and 
cat contamination. Curing this 
infestation is usually easy with either 
ointment or pills prescribed by your 
doctor. 


About the Authors 


Dr. Andrew Schechtman is a 
family physician with a Diploma in 
Clinical Tropical Medicine and 
Traveler’s Health from the Tulane 
University School of Public Health 
and Tropical Medicine. He is 
currently on staff at the Ochsner 
Clinic in New Orleans, Louisiana. He 
has worked overseas with Doctors 
without Borders in Guatemala and 
Uganda. 

Christine Ross is a third-year 
medical student at the Louisiana 
State University School of Medicine 
in New Orleans. She holds a 
Master’s degree in Public Health 
and Tropical Medicine from Tulane 
University. She has served with the 
Peace Corps in Sierra Leone and has 
worked with Doctors without 
Borders in Kenya and Uganda. 


Disclaimer : These recommendations are 
general and may not apply to every reader. 
Please consult your doctor for recommenda- 
tions specific to your travel plans. 


E-mail medical questions to Dr. Schechtman 
at : aschechtman@pol.net. 

Although questions cannot be answered 
peony: a selection will be answered and 
published in future issues of the South 
American Explorer. 
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NINOS HOTEL, | 
CUSCO 


Beautiful hotel set in own 
courtyard, 5 minutes walk 
from Plaza. Hot water all 
day. Clean, comfortable and 
secure. Dutch owners. 
All proceeds go towards 
helping Cusco’ s street 
children. 
We will give you a tale to 


Tel: (51-84) 231 424 or 
email us on: 


ninoshotel@terra.com.pe 
web: www.targetfound.nl/ninos 


ULTRAVIOLET 
IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? 
If you have knowledge 
of or have experienced severely 
sunburned skin or sore eyes 
please contact: 
Jim Scanton, 199 Canal Street #8, 
San Rafael, CA 94901 


jscanion@linex.com 
leave msg 415-485-0540 


One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules. 
Free salsa classes. 

Live with a very friendly 
family and practice your 
Spanish from the first day. 
Volunteer Work Program. 


Calle Garcilaso 265 - Of. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Pone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: 
www.webcusco.com/cuscospan 


Bradt Travel Guides 


Far and away the best for South American explorers 


The Amazon 


‘i 
ie 
al 


I 
www.bradt-travelguides.com 


or contact us for a catalogue 
Bradt Travel Guides 
19 High Street, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SLO 9QE England 
Tel: +44 1753 893444 Fax: +44 1753 892333 
Email: info@bradt-travelguides.com 
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Kenador, Pern 
and Bolivia 


Jenezuela 


@ Expedition to Angel Falls 
@ Amazonas 

® Lost world of tepuis 

@ Upper Orinoco rainforest 
® Caribbean Beaches 

® Los Llanos wildlife tour 
@ Andes treks 


Tailor made trips 


Calle 24 #8-237 Teleférico) 
Telefax +58-74-624075 & 524216. Merida, Venezuela 
E-mail; natoura @telcel.net.ve 


www.natoura.com 
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Club News_ 
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CUSCI 

Welcome to Cusco, navel of the 
universe, land of the Incas etc, etc. 
Well if you dropped by the Cusco 
Clubhouse in the last two months you 
might have bumped into any one of 
five different managers. Four mysteri- 
ously disappeared and I’m Fiona, the 
new Cusco manager. In truth, the 
others didn’t really disappear. Sarah 
the former Club manageress departed 
for Holland to pursue new interests. 
Our thanks and best wishes to her. 
Suzy, Justine and Lorena all took 
turns looking after the place while I 
was off gallivanting round Peru on 
holiday. 

Suzy is still with us, working part 
time but, alas, due to leave us at the 
end of September. Justine, our 
computer guru who helped us survive 
an attack of the horrendous Code Red 
virus, is still about and pops in 
between her other jobs. Lorena is also 
about town, getting her treatment 
center up and running. Thanks to all 
who helped out and to volunteers 
Jane and Betty. 

News regarding the Inca Trail. 

You now need to book your Inca 
Trail hike five days in advance (not 
twenty). If making a reservation from 
the US, Europe, etc., we recommend 
you call the company as they tend not 
to check their email. However, thanks 
to Derek Rowney, an old volunteer, 
the club now has a binder chock full 
of alternative Inca Trails. For example 
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you can hike the Mollepata 
trail, a beautiful 5 —6 day hike, 
which takes you to Machu 
Picchu and avoids the $50 
park fee. 

News about ruins. We are 
putting together a folder of 
ruins in the Cusco area. 
Members! If you have come 
across any out of the way 
ruins, please write us trip 
reports. I am collecting 
information on ruins that are 
not covered in the Boleta 
Turistico. There are some 
amazing, little visited places to 


see. 


Other Stuff. The Cusco clubhouse 
would do almost anything legal for a 
few necessities such as a new computer 
(laptop or otherwise) to replace our 
ancient machine that uses IBM cards 
with holes, books and magazines (new 
or second hand) for our library (please 
no airport novels), choc chips for 
cookies and anything else you can 
think of, like maybe curry powder and 
pickled eggs. If you come bearing gifts, 
let us know and we'll pick you up at 
the airport, FREE. Give us a call or e- 
mail about a week in advance. 

One other thing. This is a good 
time to visit Cusco. The tourist season 
is winding down and the rainy season 
won't arrive for a few months. Come 
visit us! 

That’ all till next time. Please direct 
all e-mail to our new address: 
cuscoclub@saexplorers.org. And, 
remember, the Cusco Club, as always, 
is looking for volunteers. 

-Fiona and wee cat. 


LIMA 


Well, I'd better introduce myself to 
all who don’t know me. I’m Simon 
Atkinson, the new Club Manager in 
Lima and this is my first attempt to 
write Club News. How exciting! Just a 
few months ago, I was working in our 
Quito clubhouse, merrily strumming 
along, when somebody thought to 
send me to Lima to to replace the 
illustrious Tamara Houston (I refuse to 
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mention any names). So here I am to 
guide the club on its upward spiral to 
success. 

Brief historical recap: A little over a 
year ago Lima was in the political 
limelight. Fujimori had just been 
questionably re-inauguated into office. 
His primary rival Toledo called for a 
citizen’s revolt. All of a sudden, 
videotapes surfaced showing 
Fujimori’ spy chief, Montesinos, 
bribing government officials. All in all 
a pretty mad scene. 

Today however, Lima is a pleasant, 
if not totally peaceful town. With a 
flurry of fanfare, Toledo has assumed 
presidential control, the Nuevo Sol is 
picking up economic momentum, and 
city life has returned to its normal, 
vibrant self. Conflict between 
protestors and police has been 
replaced by house and block parties 
and general over-indulgence (and not 
just on the part of the SAE staff). 

What does this mean for us who 
run the club? Leisurely procrastina- 
tion, lengthy sessions of personal 
grooming, and time for gossip. Oh, 
and several daily tea breaks (Earl Grey 
of course—I am English after all). 

Seriously though, club projects are 
flourishing at a fast and furious pace! 
The Lima Club is adding to the 
Explorer's Volunteer Resource (EVR), 
and we now have info on volunteer 
projects in Ancash and other areas of 
northern Peru. We are also developing 
a separate database that will list one- 
day volunteer opportunities for all 
those on short trips. 

Now sit up and take note!! We are 
currently hosting bi-monthly Volun- 
teer Teas, for volunteers, those curious 
about volunteering, or those who have 
something to say about volunteering 
at a forum to share and learn. These 
Teas are chaired by officials and staff 
from organisations that use or hope to 
attract volunteers, such as Amnesty 
International. 

As we speak, our talented volun- 
teers are updating the Peru-Huaraz 
information packets, which will soon 
be available. Also in the works is a 
brand new packet about the many 
ruins round and about Cusco, only 
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known to the cognoscenti. Keep in mind that every packet 
you buy boosts the esteem of our toiling volunteers! 

With high season in full swing, we hope to see new and 
old faces bounding up the stairs in the club! All that 
remains is to thank all our members for their support, our 
volunteers for their hard work, and Tamara for her tireless 
and wonderful efforts during her tenure as Lima Manager. 

Simon Atkinson. Manager 


QUITO 


The clear, windy months have arrived and blown in 
lots of eager travelers to enjoy the sunshine, watch the 
whales, or to romp around the paramo. 

Here at the clubhouse, it has been another crazy couple 
of months. Never a dull moment! Boz has stepped down 
as manager to run the Reina Victoria Pub with Caz. Now 
that we have an ‘in’ at the pub, the Quito staff looks 
forward to free beers! 

Alicia has resigned as assistant manager to devote more 
time to other projects. Do not fret, Boz and Alicia are still 
in Quito and can be seen from time to time about town. 
The international search is over! We are happy to 
introduce Cynthia (Cindy) Smith as the new Quito club 
manager. 

And there have been other staff changes: Longtimer, 
Roc, is working in Peru for World Challenge. Its a step up, 
of course, but we'll miss him. Another old hand, Eddie, is 
teaching at a local high school, a job that allows him to 
spend more time with his adorable baby girl. He'll still be 
helping out around the club a couple of afternoons a 
week. 

Is anyone out there interested in volunteering here at 
the clubhouse? We need long-term volunteers. If inter- 
ested, stop by or email Erin here in Quito. 

Club projects continue to thrive: 

The Trip Report Database improves by the day, thanks 
to database guru and intern José. He needs the work, so 
keep the trip reports coming! 

The Explorers Volunteer Resource (EVR) grows more 
wonderful daily, what with volunteer opportunities 
flowing in and members writing up their experiences. 

Our ‘Walkabout’ group is more popular, and success- 
fully brings travellers together for great weekend excur- 
sions. 

Donations from club members (money, tools, clothing, 
etc.) are making it possible to support the boys at the La 
Tola shelter. Many thanks to everyone! Please continue to 
help. 

And finally, our eternal gratitude to all those members 
who generously and thoughtfully handcarried books, t- 
shirts, coffee, chocolate, and other treasures down to us. 


Caz 
Tk 
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n : 
LATOLA 
\ \ 

ounded in 1974 by the Salesian Order, La Tola provides 
F Quito’ homeless with a place to sleep, basic food and 
medical attention. The shelter also offers social and reli- 
gious programs for the growing numbers of poor who flock to 

the city in search of work. 

For 12 years the SAE has provided support to La Tola through 
donations by generous members of money, food, clothing, tools 
and volunteer help. 

While La Tola also helps adults, teen girls and entire families, 
the SAE has channeled much ofits support to “Ninos de la Calle.” 
This program is for some 50 homeless street boys who eke outa 
living shining shoes and begging. At La Tola, the boys are taught 
reading and writing and get a chance to play with other chil- 
dren. What they need are smiles, care and chance to get away 
from a life on the streets. 

This year, the kids built 8 bunk beds, 4 cigar humidors and 
countless hand cut and painted alphabet letters to sell. Also, for 
the first time, young people from Britian’s World Challenge pro- 
gram volunteered to paint many rooms in the 200-year-old build- 
ing and helped to teach and play with the kids. And lastly, a 
piece, of land south of Quito has been donated to the Salesianos. 
This property is being developed and will soon be ready house 
and train many more street boys. On your next visit expect to 
see bunk houses, a kitchen and new workshops for the boys. 
The dream is becoming a reality. ) 

School starts up at the end of September. Some of the older 
boys, who had completed school have enlisted in the Ecuador- 
ian Army to do their two years of military sevice. The stream of 
new faces coming through La Tola’ doors continues. 

The SAE, under an agreement from La Tola, donates money: 

To buy food, clothing, school supplies, pay for monthly (and 
sometimes bi-weekly) outings, to pay for emergency medical care, 
textbooks, to buy materials and tools used in the workshops, to 
purchase Christmas gifts, pay for a party and fill 1500 bags with 
goodies for everyone in the shelter. 

Members, Christmas is quickly approaching and the SAE will 
asking for funds. Don’t forget us when it comes time to give! 

We thank all those for their support to La Tola over the years. 
We also thank all those who've been volunteering at the shelter, 
teaching basic language skills, English and arithmetic. And still 
others who have given freely and generously of themselves by 
taking the boys on weekend trips to the mountain and coast. For 
kids who've grown up on the streets of Quito these outings are 
the adventure of a lifetime. 

How can you help? Tax deductible donations can be made 
through the Ithaca clubhouse. Also members coming to Ecua- 
dor are urged to bring used children’s clothes, shoes in small 
sizes, toys or even just some toothbrushes and paste. 

For further information please contact Cindy at our Quito 
Office (quitoclub@saexplorers.org), the Ithaca Office 
(explorer@saexplorers.org), or Diana at dbmorris@pi.pro.ec. 
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Under Pressure 


It turns out that one out of every 
four people has been suffering from 
high blood pressure for years without 
knowing it. That's bad. If you have 
high blood pressure, you want to, at 
least, know it. That way, you have the 
choice to do something instead of just 
kicking off by mistake. 


Now the only real way to tell if you 
have high blood pressure is to get 
checked regularly. Easy? Maybe not. 
Say your you're hanging out in the 
remote jungles of Suriname or lost in a 
cave in Guyana when suddenly you 
remember, “Hey, I need to check my 
blood pressure” Big problem? 


No more! Now, for a mere $99 
dollars, you can be the prudent owner 
of your own handy, little, blood 
pressure monitor—the HEM-630. 


Cheaper than a PalmPilot, this life 
saving device is on sale at Walmart. If 
you're thinking about buying one, 
note the many attractive features. 
First, it's small —no bigger than a 
Swatch watch. Second, it’s accurate. 
The HEM-630 takes 21 separate 
readings and averages it out to three. 
And let's not forget portability. It will 
work anywhere even deep in a cave in 
Guyana. 


Check it out online at http:// 
Ithcare.com, or visit 
your local HEM-630 dealer. 


Get a Job 


Looking for an opportunity to start 
a career in Latin American Affairs? 
The Inter-American Dialogue is 
offering three positions to work 
closely with senior officials. One 


position is available as a Reporter for 
their newly-acquired daily newsletter, 
and two positions are open for 
Program Assistants. 


Title: Reporter, Latin America 


Responsibilities: The reporter will 
assist in editorial output and produc- 
tion of a daily e-mail newsletter on 
current Latin America trade, invest- 
ment, political issues, and policy 
developments primarily aimed at 
corporate executives with significant 
business interest in Latin America. 
Specific responsibilities: 


*Cover breaking economic and 
political stories. 

*Interview business leaders, 
economists, and political figures. 

* Write brief news stories for daily 
features. 

*Copy-edit and proof read. 

*Create tables, charts, and graphs. 

¢Assist in design and layout. 

*Build data-base of sources. 


Qualifications: Entry-level position 
for someone interested in journalism, 
economic and political issues, 
especially related to Latin America. 
Must be effective at interviewing 
executives and government officials in 
person or over the phone, possess 
strong research, editing and writing 
skills. Other requirements: Bachelor's 
Degree, experience copy-editing, 
computer skills, especially familiarity 
with PCS, Internet research and 
Microsoft products. Fluency in 
Spanish and proficiency with Quark 
and desktop publishing is a plus. 


Submit resume by mail, fax, or e- 
mail to Amy Olen, Inter-American 
Dialogue, 1211 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Suite 510, Washington, DC, 
20036. Fax: (202) 822-9553. E-mail: 
aolen@thedialogue.org . 


Title: Program Assistant(s) 


Responsibilities: Seeking two 
program assistants to work with senior 
staff in planning and coordination of 
policy projects on Race and Ethnicity, 
Cuba, Education, and possibly others. 
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Specific responsibilities include: 


* Drafting and editing. 

*Correspondence, papers, reports 
and proposals. 

* Organizing conferences and other 
meetings. 

Providing administrative support. 


Qualifications: Ideal candidate will 
have recently completed a Bachelor’ 
Degree, have outstanding academic 
record, strong interest in Latin 
America, or Caribbean, fluency in 
Spanish or Portuguese, and excep- 
tional writing, organizational, and 
analytic skills. Experience working in 
Latin America a plus. 


Submit resume by mail, fax, or e- 
mail to Amy Olen, Inter-American 
Dialogue, 1211 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Suite 510, Washington, DC, 
20036. Fax: (202) 822-9553. E-mail: 
aolen@thedialogue.org. 


Money for Nothing, Bike 
for Free 


Hey members. How come we don't 
get more letters like this one from 
Matt and Nicole Deniston? Read: 


I'd like to tell you all about some 
grant money (US$1000) the Interna- 
tional Bicycle Fund (IBF) would like to 
make available to folks down in South 
America. I figured you guys might be 
interested in either applying for the grant 
directly or helping let locals know that 
this grant money is available. 

My partner Nicole and I have worked 
with the IBF to set up the fund, specifi- 
cally for South America, to promote the 
use of bicycles as a form of transporta- 
tion. Nicole and I generated the money in 
the fund by accepting donations during 
our recent “Cycling South America” 
slideshow circuit around the states. The 
slideshow covered a year-long bicycle tour 
that we made from Jan. to Dec. of 2000. 
In short, we wanted to give a little 
something back to the people that were so 
kind to us and made our trip so incred- 
ible. 


Sincerely, 
Matt and Nicole Deniston 
iston@easystreet 
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Falkland Bound? 


If you're planning on going to the 
Falklands anytime soon, e-mail us 
immediately. It just so happens that 
member Susan Huitt Mills has 
returned froma trip to the Falklands 
this July with a very useful packet of 
. information on what to see and what 
to do. It is complete with information 
on accommodations, shopping, 
historical sights, and more. She'll also 
be writing a detailed trip report. Do 
you want this packet? Contact us and 
its yours. 


From Survivor to Celebrity 


Its awful when you think about it. 
Death, dismemberment, riots, torture, 
war —that sort of thing — grim risks 
faced by every SAE member heading 
down south to see Machu Picchu. And 
what about the natural disasters: 
rumbling earthquakes, torrential 
mudslides, gushing lava, floods, 
lightening, falling trees, etc.? Some- 
times we wonder why anyone goes 
there at all. 


But now there’ a reason. Show Biz! 
That’ right, here’s your chance to 
parley that brush with death—that 
narrow escape, into fame and glory. 
This very morning Deirdre Laister 
called to say the BBC is launching 
three new Travel Channel programs. 
She is looking to line up travelers to 
amaze and dazzle TV viewers with 
spine tingling tales of travel. Members, 
this could well be your ticket to the 
big time, If you fit the bill you it might 
be just a matter of time before you're 
hobnobbing with Tom Cruise, 
Madonna, PeeWee Herman and other 
stars. What’ involved? Well, say you 
contracted a rare tropical disease, or 
perhaps watched your Landrover 
disappear in a flash flood, the BBC 
may want to interview you. The 
selected stories will include inter- 
views, news footage, or specially shot 
reconstructions of your catastrophe. 
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If you think you could make the 
cut, contact Deirdre Laister at 


Deirdre. Laister@bbc.co.uk, Tel: 0117 
974 2309, 


And if you feel an imminent 
disaster about to occur, make sure you 
have your camcorder ready, Who 
knows? You could end up on the 
Travel Channel! 


Expeditious Expedition 
Dear SAE, 


Hello Don/Pamela 


1 am planning a very special 
expedition. We desperately need to 
grab a few paying guests to make this 
happen. This is a very rare opportu- 
nity for someone to join one of the last 
great Inca discoveries (we have already 
located it but will offically ‘find’ it in 
October). The details follow below. If 
you could help send us a paying 
participant or two, I would donate 
$250 back to the club for each join up. 


It has been a while since last we 
communicated, We have made a 
number of interesting discoveries in 
the Vilcabamba. I am sending a short 
article by following e-mail that you 
may have interest in printing. 


Also, I have a new book ready on 
Vilcabamba explorations, which 
presently is self-published. But... 1 
keep adding chapters as we find more 
stuff so it never really gets finished. 


Hope all is well there 
Best, 
Gary f 


Casa Elena 


Cusco Peru Calle 
Choquechaca 162, San Blas 


Chemin@terra.com.pe 
SAE recommended, family style 


hostel. Airport pick-ups available. 
Groups welcome. Free breakfast, hot 
water, and cable TV. Located close to 
the Plaza de Armas. $10/night per 
person. 
Reservations preferred. 
Calle Choquechaco 162, San Blas 
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October Inca Research 
Expedition 


October 18—Nov 3 
17 days $2850 


Following major new discoveries in 
Peru's far Vilcabamba by a National 
Geographic sponsored expedition led 
by archaeologists Gary Ziegler, Alfredo 
Valencia and writer Peter Frost in 
June, Gary and a blue ribbon team of 
notable explorers will return this 
October to locate and study new Inca 
ruins in the nearby rugged mountains 
and canyons. 


After visiting the Inca ceremonial 
centers of Machu Picchu and 
Choquequirao, the plan is to simply 
disappear for two weeks into the 
region with a flexible agenda accom- 
panied by our cook, mule teams and 
local helpers. We plan to locate, clear, 
map and possible excayate selected 
areas of the new sites that we are 
confident we will find. We may 
include a film team as well. 


This is a special team of notable 
Inca specialists, Vincent Lee (Forgot- 
ten Vilcabama), Hugh Thomson (The 
White Rock-An Exploration of the 
Inca heartland), Cusco archaeologists, 
Carlos Silva and Zanovio Valencia, 
Gary Ziegler (Beyond Machu Picchu- 
Explorations and adventure in Peru's 
Remote Vilcabamba). 


We are looking for several adven- 
turous, good humored, fit participants 
to join us. If this is you, contact us 
ASAP for details and application form, 


The cost of $ 2850 includes almost 
everything from Cusco airport, Hotels, 
transportation, Machu Picchu, the 
expedition. Some meals in Cusco and 
flights are additional. 


Adventure Specialists 

Bear Basin Ranch 

Colorado, Peru, Copper Canyon 
http://www.gorp.com/adventur 
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Discover 


Transitions Abroad 


The Guide to Learning, 
Living, and Working Overseas 


Each bimonthly issue of Transitions 
Abroad is an information-packed re- 
source guide full of practical advice 
on overseas teaching jobs, study 
abroad programs, first-hand ac- 
counts of ESL teaching experiences, 
and volunteering abroad. 


We focus on the life enriching experi- 
ence of long-term travel, study, and 
living abroad. 


Our extensive directory listings are 
updated regularly. You’ll be inspired 
by our articles and photography. 


Transitions Abroad, P.0. Box 1300, 
Amherst MA 01004; 800-293-0373; 
www. TransitionsAbroad.com 


instinct 


Cultural and Adventure 
Tour Operator 


Highly recommended by: 
Footprint for Latinoamerica 
Lonely Planet 
South American Handbook 


Machupicchu, Inca Trail, 
Apurimac River Rafting, 
Tambopata-Candamo 


www.instinct-travel.com 
instinct@chavin.rcp.net.pe 


Procuradores #50 
Phone/fax: 051-084-233451 
Cusco, Peru 


PERU EARTHQUAKE 


Losers and 
Keepers in 
Argentina 


A Work of Fiction 


Written by Nina Barragan, Ilan Stavans (Introduction) 
272 pages, 1* Edition (January 2001) 
University of New Mexico Press, ISBN: 0826322220 


Reviewed by Christopher Holmes 


In his introduction to Nina Barragan’s new novel, Losers and Keepers in Ar- 
gentina, Ilan Stavan recounts Leon Edel’s famous crack that if Dublin were to 
disappear from the face of the earth, it would be possible to reconstruct the 
city using James Joyce’s Ulysses as a blueprint. He then asks us to picture a 
history of the Jewish people told through the story of a small town where they 
lived. This perspective is essential because the main character in Losers and 
Keepers in Argentina isn’t a person, but Moises Ville, a small agricultural colony 
in Argentina settled by Jews in 1891. 

The history of Moises Ville and all Jewish settlements in northern Argen- 
tina began with the dream of one man, Baron Maurice de Hirsch. A Jewish- 
French industrialist, the Baron amassed a fortune building railroads in Russia 
during the second half of the 19th century. This was a grim period for Russian 
Jews. Roving packs of Cossacks razed ancient synagogues, set fire to the sa- 
cred scrolls and looted holy objects, leaving in their wake ravaged and smol- 
dering towns. But the Baron was too busy making money to think about his 
fellow Jews — until Lucien, his only son, died. 

Lucien’s death had a profound spiritual effect on the Baron. Soon thereaf- 
ter he resolved to do something for Russia’s persecuted Jews and set about 
buying up vast tracts of land in Entre Rios and Santa Fe, provinces in northern 
Argentina. Here, he envisioned, Jews might settle, prosper, and live in peace. The 
Baron even thought that his expatriate colonies could someday grow into the 
new Jewish homeland. 

The story of Moises Ville unfolds through the journal of the Russian immi- 
grant Rifke Schulman. The journal entries of Rifke are primarily short stories, 
narrated in the different voices of Moises Ville, such as the tale told by the 
cardiologist’s son, returning home from Colorado and a life among the goyim. 


Through these tales, the people of this small Jewish settlement breathe life 
into Moises Ville, and the town takes on a personality of its own. 

And while perhaps Barragan’s prose isn't, well, Joycean, it can be quite 
good. There are a few clunky passages, but Barragan has some fine moments 
as well, and the depth of the historical research makes up for any unevenness 
in the writing. 

Losers and Keepers in Argentina appeals to a wide audience. However for 
some, the book is of far greater import. A friend of mine bears a name that is 
very rare. Most people with his last name perished in Nazi death camps, with 
only a handful escaping. To him, Moises Ville and Baron Maurice de Hirsch 
represent promise in the age of violence, and hope in the face of persecution. 
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EMERGENCY APPEAL 


Help Doctors Without Borders/Médecins Sans Frontieres 
(MSF) bring medical care to thousands of Peruvians still 
rebuilding their lives after the devastating June earthquake. 


To make a tax-deductible donation to MSF's Peru 


Earthquake Relief Effort, call toll-free at 1-888- 
392-0392 (ext. 1021) or send a check or money 
order made out to Doctors Without Borders, 
P.O, Box 2247, New York, NY, 10116-2247. 


To find more about MSF's relief efforts in Peru visit: 
www.doctorswithoutborders.org. 
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Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 


In the early days, Patagonian 
airmail was delivered by the most 
unlikely of postmen: French literary 
icon Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 
Known to millions as the author of 
The Little Prince (and to his friends as 
Saint-Ex), he spent his early years as a 
pilot for a French company, 
Aéropostale, winging sacks of mail 
across Northern Africa and later in 
Argentina—from Santa Cruz and 
Chubut up the coast to Buenos Aires. 


He was born in 1900 in Lyon into a 
provincial and impecunious aristo- 
cratic family and was destined for a 
career in the military or the Foreign 
Service. But like so many of his fellow 
knights-errant — he was utterly 
undisciplined and rebellious. Fortu- 
nately, as a schoolboy he fell head over 
heals in love with flying. Pretending 
that his mother had granted permis- 
sion, Saint-Exupéry went aloft for the 
first time at age 12. The aerial event 
sparked a poem: “The wings quivered 
in the evening breeze/The engine's 
song lulled the sleeping soul.” Flying 
and writing would remain his 
passions. He often read books and 
wrote in his journal while aloft, which 
led to more than one close call. 


In the early 1900s, the best pilots 
and airplanes in the world were 
French; even the Wright brothers 
came to France to sell their wares. 
Aéropostale hired Saint-Exupéry in 
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1927 and sent him to Morocco. The 
company, which had its eyes set on a 
world-wide airmail system, next 
opened a service along the 1,500 mile 
Argentine coast, linking Rio Gallegos 
in the far south with Comodoro 
Rivadavia and Buenos Aires. Ulti- 
mately the route would reach as far 
north as Natal, Brazil. In late 1929, 
the company installed Saint-Exupéry 
as the operations manager in 
Comodoro, as the town is still known. 


Stacy Schiff, author of the compel- 
ling, well-researched Saint-Exupéry: A 
Biography, says that Comodoro, in the 
midst of an oil boom, looked to the 
airman “like a set for Chaplin's Gold 
Rush.” Only one year younger than 
Saint-Exupéry himself, the ramshackle 
community had about 2,000 inhabit- 
ants, most of them living in corru- 
gated iron buildings, encircled by oil 
derricks. 


Piloting a Latécoére 25, the latest 
Gallic flying machine, Saint-Exupéry 
reconnoitered the long Patagonian 
littoral and its scattered airfields. 
Schiff scrims the scene: “airfields that 
were dusty in fine weather and 
swampy most of the time, overrun .. . 
by snakes or scorpions, illuminated 
only by storm lamps and faint 
triangles of gasoline flares, on which a 
nocturnal windsock could consist of a 
handkerchief held at arm’s length by a 
radio operator helpfully waving an 
electric lamp in his other hand.” The 
aviator was in his element. 


In Wind, Sand and Stars, Saint- 
Exupéry told of one memorable flight, 
taking off from the Trelew field: 
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The sky was blue. Pure blue. Too 
pure. A hard blue sky that shone over the 
scraped and barren world while the 
fleshless vertebrae of the mountain chain 
flashed in the sunlight. Not a cloud. The 
blue sky glittered like a new-honed knife. 
I felt in advance the vague distaste that 
accompanies the prospect of physical 
exertion. The purity of the sky upset me. 
Give me a good black storm in which the 
enemy is plainly visible. 


He had little warning—a “slight 
tremor” and “secret little quiverings” 
—before everything around him “blew 
up.” 


...1 was standing still. Having veered 
right in order to correct a sudden drift, I 
saw the landscape freeze abruptly where 
it was and remain jiggling on the same 
spot. I was making no headway. My 
wings had ceased to nibble into the 
outline of the earth. I could see the earth 
buckle, pivot—but I stayed put. 


With his throttle wide open he was 
pushing 150 miles per hour, but he 
was stuck in mid-air, as if welded to 
the sky. It got worse. He found 
himself blown out to sea and was now 
hovering unsteadily sixty feet over the 
Atlantic. After two hours of Herculean 
struggle, he maneuvered his Laté 25 
out of the wind stream and set down 
at Comodoro. 


Tall and oddly attractive, Saint- 
Exupéry was a big French bear of a 
man (imagine Walter Matthau with 
Liza Minnelli’s eyes). He mesmerized 
his friends—a mangy crowd that 
included pilots, mechanics, barkeeps, 
diplomats, and belletrists — spinning 
convoluted stories, performing card 
tricks, and reading excerpts from his 
work until the early hours. Women 
found him enchanting (and he them), 
which led to frequent rows with his 
wife, Consuelo Suncin Sandoval, a 
Salvadoran beauty he had met in 
Buenos Aires. She got the last word: 
A long-lost manuscript telling of their 
life together, The Memoir of the Rose, 
was a recent best seller in France. 


Although his name is indelibly 
linked with The Little Prince, Saint- 


Exupéry’s South American episode 
infused his early books, Southern Mail, 


Night Flight, and Wind, Sand and Stars. Central € South America 


Wings of Courage, a 1995 IMAX 3-D film ico & 

loosely based on Aéropostale’s SCAN DIA TRAVEL Maxice/S:USh 
Patagonian escapades, with Tom Hulce UN LIMITED Small Group Adventures for the 
as Saint-Exupéry, offered a visual taste of Independent Traveler 
what is was like to be batted about by 76 Gough Street, San 

the explosive winds like scraps of paper. Francisco, CA 94102 Bolivian Explorer 

The film was made on location with a e-mail: 10 Days from Lima to La Paz 
new process involving two cameras, one ; : 

for the left eye and the other for the right michelle@scandiatravelsfo.com Inca Trail 

that was so realistic it left one critic Lowest prices 15 Days from Lima including the 
clutching her armrest. to all of Latin America Amazon & Machu Picchu 


Aéropostale collapsed in:a financial from anywhere Amazon & Inca Adventure 
in the U.S.A. 22 Days from Lima to La Paz, 


political scandal in the 1930s, and the 
now famed writer-aviator bounced from 


Bes exploring Peru & Bolivia 
one temporary job to another — test New Visit Peru Passes 


pilot, foreign correspondent, and available Costa Rica Discovery 

aviation company spokesman. None of 14 Days from San Jose 

these measured up to his dare-devilry in Ask about our 

the skies over the Sahara and Patagonia. Mercosur Passes All accommodation included 
In spite of his poor health (several . (mileage based) No single supplement 

crashes had taken their toll) and the ; 

deterioration of his flying skills, which Low 1 “year tickets oF eens 

were dodgy under the best of circum- also available 1-800-873-5872 


stances, Saint-Exupéry was determined Phone: 
to get back into the air during World 
War II. (He spent the early years of the 
war miserable, in exile in Manhattan.) 
His friends were just as determined to 
keep him on the ground. Shortly before 
D-Day, he inveigled his way into a 
photo-reconnaissance squadron. A few 
weeks later, on a mission over occupied 
France, he and his Lockheed P-38 
Lightning disappeared. He was forty- 
four. 


or visit our website at 


www. americanadventures.com 
1-800-536-4359 email: amadlax@aol.com 


In 1998, a silver bracelet inscribed 
with the aviator’s name (and, in paren- 
thesis, that of his wife) was found in a 
fishermans net pulled out of the 
Mediterranean near Marseilles. 


Further reading: Southern Mail, Wind, Sand and 
Stars and Night Flight (various editions), Antoine 


Ecological reserve on the south bank 


de Saint-Exupéry; and Saint-Exupéry: A Biography ™, of the Napo river. Is located one hour 
(1994), Stacy Schiff. : boat trip from Coca. Yarina is an exellent 
INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS: birding area with much varzea and terra 
aninmazonas Not 2s6y Colon, firme forest plus and area of secondary 
Enrahs) aah a paphny forest, characterized by such a variety 

Tr http: Jaw yuturilodge: and abundance of plants and wildlife. 
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‘Ta a TY 
How ‘Suite’ It Is 


http://www.roomforroom.com 


Maybe someday you'll be able to 
use this site to search for a cheap 
room or a house to swap anywhere in 
the world. For now, you’re limited to 
Brazil and Argentina, and even here 
pickings are rather sparse and some- 
what odd! For example, take the 
listing posted by some guy who says 
he wants you to look at a picture of 
his kitchen, but when you try up 
pops a picture of him in a top hat 
and loincloth. Or what do you make 
of the choosey chap who has rooms 
available but will only rent to guests 
of Scandinavian descent? Hmmm. 
Still, if you are looking for cheap 
lodging this might be the right site 
for you. And of course, if you’re a 
second generation Swedish-American 
looking for a landlord in a top hat 
and loincloth, you’re guaranteed a 


room! 
Bis rs 


Turn Turtle 
http://www. cccturtle.org 


Your cat Lilith, a superior feline, 
you say? Never scratches the couch, 
delights all with her kittenish ways 
and can use and flush the toilet un- 
aided? And Rex? A wonder dog, is 
he? Never sniffs a crotch, or Heaven 
forbid, mounts anything inappropri- 
ate. 

Well, good for you. Nowadays, 
however, discerning and cultivated 
people are no longer satisfied with 
slavish devotion and furry tricks. 
They’re looking for something more 
from their animal companions. 
“Owning the right sort of pet can 
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bridge the divide that separates us 
from nature,” says Lady DeWitt 
Dunsmore, “It should serve as model 
of cross species harmony and make a 
lasting statement of unswerving 
ecological principle and devotion to 
the environment.” Which raises the 
question: “Is Lilith or Rex the right 
sort of pet?” The ‘right’ pet of the 
moment may take some by surprise, 
others by delight. Yes, the ‘it’ pet of 
the new millennium just happens to 
be...drum roll please... the turtle! 
And it just so happens, The Sea 
Turtle Survival League and the Carib- 
bean Conservation Corporation are 
working together to promote the 
adoption of turtles. Not everyone 
qualifies, of course, but if you meet 
the requirements for their Adopt-A- 
Turtle Program, turtle experts will 
match you up with a live endangered 
sea turtle. And that’s just for start- 
ers, Sea turtles go places. Say you 
name your sea turtle Gertrude, which 
you can do for a very reasonable one- 
time payment of $25. You won’t find 
Gertrude, your sea turtle, lazing 
around the house, scarfing up food 
and filling litter boxes. No, Gertrude 
will be in the sea, swimming to 
places still unknown to marine biolo- 
gists. In the comfort of your home, 
you will read about 
Gertrude’s transoceanic peregrina- 
tions in the Sea Turtle Survival News- 
letter and gaze up at the wall at an 
authentic certificate of Gertrude’s 
adoption (both included in the $25 
fee). Best of all, your turtle will 
write you at least once a year a let- 
ter thanking you for your generous 
support of turtledom. (a little joke) 
As the saying goes, “When you love 
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some thing set it free....” Well 
that’s what you’ll be doing with 
Gertrude who will roam the seas, a 
living testament to your concern for 
the preservation of this revered rep- 
tile. Check out 


http://www.ccc. turtle. org 


Casa Tu Casa 
Homestay 
http://www. educators.com/casa 


For those of you reluctant to leave 
home, this site’s for you. Mi Casa Tu 
Casa will set you up in a homestay 
with a Costa Rican family that 
houses you, gives you food, does 
your laundry, and makes you take 
out the trash (okay, maybe not). Ba- 
sically, you’re welcomed into the bo- 
som of their family. 

Just like home? You bet. Mi Casa Tu 
Casa abounds in all those endearing 
little familial routines that make 
home, home. For instance, at Mi 
Casa Tu Casa you have to let them 
know if you’re staying out late so 
they won’t worry. Won’t be home for 
dinner? Better tell them before you 
go out, otherwise they’ll cook sup- 
per and you’ll feel guilty you put 
them out. 

So if you’re 43 and still living with 
your mother, Mi Casa Tu Casa could 
well be your half-way house to inde- 
pendence. 


Pulp Fiction 


http://www.violetbooks.com/ 
lostrace-check3. html 


This website is a virtual tribute to 
all the adventure fiction stories 
you’ve ever heard of and then 
some. Best of all, if you go to The 
Lost Races Checklist, you can relive 
all the South American classics you 
know and love. Remember “The 
Storm Man: A Romance of the South 
Seas,” that heartwarming story 
about giant descendants of Easter 
Island who linger on the unknown is- 
land of Liboki with an extinct giant 
kangaroo, the bunyip? No kidding! 
It’s here. And that old favorite, 
“The Titan & Volcan,” about a float- 
ing island inhabited by advanced 


Lilliputians. Ah, those were the days. 
find who can forget, “Pirates of the 
Sky,” the gripping tale of the hidden 
Incan super-city in the Andes that 
was invaded by scientifically ad- 
vanced air pirates. You can order all 
the old books and discover new ones 
online at Violet Books. Looking for 
something historical? Try “The White 
King of Manoa, NY,” an almost true 
account of Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost 
search party that accidentally 
stumbled upon El Dorado. Romance? 
How about “Heart of Fire,” a steamy 
love story of the quest for a South 
American lost city inhabited by fabu- 
lous, leggy amazons? Now that’s ad- 
venture! 


Stars of the Jurassic 
http://gosouthamerica.about.com 
/travel/gosouthamerica/library/ 
weekly/aa073000a.htm 


Trust us. There really is a dinosaur 
called Santanaraptor. About six feet 
in length, and weighing in at some 65 
Ibs., this diminutive carnivore 
roamed the once marshy terrain of 
Patagonia before the Gondwana 
landmass broke up into continents. 
Certain paleontological wits assert 
that it existed around the same time 
as the great Whitneyhoustonsaurus 
and the sultry Laurynhillraptor. These 
same, tongue-in-cheeky, dinosaur 
experts even speculate that all three 
species may have belonged to the 
same ‘rock group’ (get it! Rock!). 

Check out this site for the very real 
Santanaraptor and other dinosaurs of 
South America, including the 100-ton 
Argentinosaurus, considered by some 
to be the largest dinosaur ever. This 
site is also a good source for links to 
many other sites, such as the El 
Dinosaurio Homepage. 


Get It Right, 
Get It Written! 
http://www. talktoanyone.com 


You don’t want to trust a machine 
to translate the important corre- 
spondence you carry on worldwide. 
Take it from us, we know. We were 


once writing a Russian and happened 
to use the old adage, “The spirit’s 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” What 
did Ivan get to read in a translation 
from a computer generated transla- 
tion service? “The price of vodka is 
stable, but meat prices are falling.” 
There’s worse. Mistranslations we 
can’t even publish in a family mago- 
zine like The South American Ex- 
plorer. 

So you want to be careful. Avoid 
translation services that fired hu- 
mans to cut costs. Don’t let a com- 
puter do your work. 

At talktoanyone.com real, live 
translators go over your important 
business e-mails. That goes for per- 
sonal letters also. Unfortunately, at 
the moment talktoanyone.com can 
only handle translations in English, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. You want 
to write to your sweetie in Urdu? Too 
bad. Portuguese, yes. Urdu, no. 

Has the SAE used talktoany- 
one.com? Well, no. We speak Spanish 
and do our own translations, but we 
hear they are very good. 


It’s a Virtual Jungle Out 
There! 


http://www.care.org/virtual_trip/ 
ecuador/ 


Ever on the lookout for ways to 
save our members money, we've dis- 
covered a trip that’s so inexpensive 
it’s almost free. It’s a six-day, all 
expenses paid, eco-adventure jungle 
trip into one of South America’s last 
remaining coastal rainforests. 
Sounds pretty good, huh? So what’s 
the hitch? Well, it is a virtual trip. 

As a virtual traveler you journey by 
virtual dugout down narrow-river 
passages, the swirling water sweep- 
ing you along beneath the lush foli- 
age. You trek through the fetid 
jungle beneath the vaulted canopy of 
a virtual forest and, yes, you are one 
of the few to visit remote virtual in- 
digenous communities that inhabit 
this exotic and endangered bio- 
sphere, 

Not bad, but it gets even better. 
For next to nothing you get to send 
virtual postcards to your envious 
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friends at home saying, “It is a 
jungle out here,” “the natives will 
do anything to get a head,” and 
other sorts jungle humor. Ready to 
go? Just click on 


www.care.org/virtual_trip/ecuador/. 


You can’t argue with the price, 
but it just ain’t the real thing. 


A 
It’s a Map! 
http://www.netstoreusa.com 


This is not an endorsement, but 
check it out. This outfit claims to 
have half-a- million maps. That’s 
500,000 different maps for sale, 471 
on Bolivia alone. Map fat city! If you 
do avail yourself of their services and 
they’re as good as they say, let us 
know so We can recommend them to 
other members. On the other hand, 
if this turns out to be a bum steer, 
well...we had our doubts. That’s why 
we withheld our endorsement. 


Safety First 
http://www. epinions.com/trvi-review- 
1AE3-1812B830-39689146-prod5?sp=ink 
This is a very long address for a 
short, but helpful site. Robbudo, the 
author, dispenses advice on every- 
thing from the best way to carry 
money to when it’s not smart to 
make eye contact in South America. 
His suggestions include bringing an 
ATET phone card to make any phone 
calls, making a photocopy of your 
passport to put at the bottom of 
your bag (of course if your bag and 
passport get ripped off, you'll want 
to tell Robbudo a thing or two). He 
also suggests pretending you know 
where you’re going, even when, or 
especially, when you’re lost (we 
tracked Rubbudo down on an remote 
Ecuadorean road recently and while 
he wouldn’t talk to us, we recog- 
nized him immediately as the only 
one in sight who looked like he knew 
where he was going). If you like this 
site, check out the SAE webpage for, 
“How Not To Get Robbed In South 


America.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified Ads for Issue 66 must 
be received by Oct, 1", 2001, You 
must send payment (check drawn 
on U.S. bank, or Visa, Mastercard, 
or Discover number and expiration 
date) with copy. 


Per issue rate for classified ads: 
LIFE MEMBERS: Free first 25 
words, OTHER MEMBERS: 
Non-commercial: $10 first 25 
words, Commercial: $30 first 25 
words, NONMEMBERS: Non- 
commercial: $20 first 25 words. 
Commercial: $40 first 25 words. 
Each additional word $.50 

Note: E-mail addresses and inter- 
national phone numbers count 

as 2 words. All classifieds 
currently running will expire with 
Issue number that appears at the 
end of the ad, e.g. (65). Ads for 
Issue 66 must be prepaid and 


received by December 31, 2001. 


GUIDES 


WANT TO GO CLIMBING? The 
ECUADORIAN ALPINE INSTITUTE 
has over 18 years of climbing 
experience. 10% SAE discount. 
Check out our webpage: 


volcanoclimbing.com (QC) 


CLIMBING ECUADOR. The most 
inexpensive climbing company with 
certified guides. We offer only the 
best service and equipment. 
www.mog¢ley.com Tel: 02-564-984. 
4X4 transport. SAE members 10% 
discount. (QC) 


LIMA HIKERS, Peru. Experience 


fantastic one or two day hikes only 
hours from Lima. Experienced 
guides, SAE discount, English 
spoken. Tel: 221.8553 or 441.7197. 
Email: limahikers@latinmail.com. 
(LC) 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu 


Reserve. Catering to research, 
educational, and travel groups. 
Cusco office: Calle Turfino 350 Tel: 
084.283.2772 Lima office: Arambaru 


166 4B Tel: 221.4182 (LC) 


DISCOVER THE CELESTIAL 
WORLD OF PERU. We can design 
your trip the way you want or join 
any of our daily departures 
to...Machu Picchu, Cusco, Inca 
Trail, Amazon, Manu, Lake 
Titicaca, Nazca, Sipan, Chan Chan, 
Iquitos and Lima. Personal 
knowledge and experience since 
1988 with offices in the US & 
Cusco Peru. We can share Peru 
and it’s history like nobody else. 
TAMBO TOURS 1-888-2G0-PERU 
246-7378. (LC ) 
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INCA TRAIL-RAFTING-AMAZON 
Daily departures with small 
groups less than 10 trekers 
guaranteed. We provide all the 
gear and staff to make this the 
trip of a lifetime. Personal 
knowledge and experience since 
1988, with offices in the US & 
Cusco Peru. We can share Peru 
and it’s history like nobody else. 
TAMBO TOURS 1-888-2G0-PERU 
246-7378 (LC) 


HOTELS, 
LODGING 


Gringo Bills Hostal, Restaurant and 


Bar Calle Colla Raymi 104, Machu 
Picchu Pueblo, Cusco. Peru Telfax: 
084211046, Email: 


gringobills@yahoo.com, Web: 


www.machupicchuperu.com. (66) 


PLAZA FRANCIA INN, Lima. Tel: 
511.330.6080, address Rufino 
Torrico 1117. Very clean dorm 
rooms with shared hot showers at 
US $7 per night. See Lonely Planet 
2000 edition page 136, Also single, 
matrimonial, and double available. 
10% off for advance reservations. 
Airport pick-up arranged on request 
so to be personally met by our drive 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata 
Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado, 
Peru. Over 595 species of birds, 
1200+ butterflies, 149 dragonflies. 
For information and reservations, 
contact Peruvian Safaris. 
Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima. 
Tel: (611)447.8888 Fax (611) 
241.8427 (LC) 


HOSTAL IQUIQUE, Lima. Around the 


corner from the SAK, family run 
hostel. Friendly staff, comfortable 
rooms, use of kitchen facilities. 
Airport pick-ups available from $10. 
Special rates for groups and SAE 
members, Single room, $7.50, $11 
with bath. Double room, $9.50, $15 
with bath. Shared rooms from $3. 
dr. Iquique 758, Lima 5, Peru. Tel/ 
fax: 511.433.4724, Tel: 
511.423.3699. Webpage: http:// 


Email: 
higique@terra.com.pe (LC) 


CASA MOJANDA, Mountainside Inn 


and Farm is nestled in the 
countryside 10 minutes from 
Otavalo. Adobe cottages, beautiful 
views, organic garden, Gourmet 
home-cooked meals, horseback 
riding, hiking to the cloud forest, 
lakes or waterfalls, extensive 
library and Japanese Style hot tub. 


Family owned and operated. 593-9- 
751-737. (QC) 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish and 


Brazilian family run Cape Cod 
country inn 
(stay@overlookinn.com) and 
Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge 
(swallows@internext.com.br) with 
riverboat tours. Trekking, canoeing, 
wildlife, homecooking. Visit 
www.overlookinn.com 508-255- 
1886. (67) 


CULTURA RESERVATION CENTRE, 


Quito: A group of independent hotel 
owners with a variety of beautiful 
places around Ecuador in one 
central office. Tel/Fax: 5932 
558889. 
Email:info@ecuadortravel.com. 
(QC) 


HOSTAL IQUIQUE NOW IN CUSCO! 
Located four blocks away from the 
main square. Inexpensive rooms 
from $5. Quiet, safe, friendly. Free 
transportation from the airport or 
bus station. Calle Recoleta 574. Tel 
51.84.22.5880. Email: 
hicuzco@terra.com.pe http:// 
barrioperu.terra.com.pe/hiquique. 
(Cc) 


BLACK SHEEP INN. Ecological lodge 


located in the heart of the Andes. 
Great day hiking, treks, horseback 
riding, gourmet vegetarian food, 
organic gardens, clean air and 
bright stars. Close to Laguna 
Quilotoa, Rio Toachi Canyon, cloud 
forest and indigenous markets. 
Three hours from Latacunga. For 
information: Tel: 5933814587. 
Email: info@blacksheepinn.com or 


www.blacksheepinn.com. (QC) 


HOSPEDAJE IN THE SACRED 
VALLEY - URUBAMBA, CUSCO, 
clean, comfortable, well-appointed 
rooms, hot water all day, private 
bathrooms, beautiful gardens, 
centrally located in the Valle 
Sagrado, easy bus access to Pisac, 
Ollantytambo, Chincero and the salt 
mines of Maras, Ride Peruvian Paso 
horses, go paragliding, hike the 
mountain trails. Tel: (61 84) 
201612. E-mail - 


eleanoras§@yahoo.com. (CC) 


IGM Topographical maps of Ecuador 
online, Maps delivered to the 
reception desk of your hotel in 
Quito or directly to your home. 


wwwibestdealecuadorcom. (QC) 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, 
Hotel/Restaurant. Hacienda-like 
setting, 4 blocks from Indian 
Market, 16 rooms, 2 family 
apartments. Fireplace, Garden, 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


Patio, Mountain Views, 
Hummingbirds, Friendly Service, 
Gourmet Vegetarian and 
International Meals. Shuttle Bus 
from Quito, Tour Information. 
American owned. Call 593-6- 
920750. Write: Casilla 34, Otavalo. 
Email: 
alishngu@uio.telconet.net. Visit our 
website at www.alishungu.com. (QC) 


CHURUP GUEST HOUSE, Huaraz, 
Peru. Friendly, family run hostel. 
Laundry, storage, kitchen facilities. 
English spoken, climbing and 
trekking info, bus station pick-ups. 
Rooms from $4-$6. Tel: (51- 
44)722.584 Address: Jr. Pedro 
Campos #735 (LC) 


PENSION JOSE LUIS, Lima. Very 
friendly English speaking owner. 
Cozy rooms in a private home, 
located minuets away from central 
Miraflores. Free breakfast, cooking 
and laundry facilities, rooms with 
private bath, hot water, cable TV. 
Phone and fax available. SAE 
member price is $9/person. 
Francisce de Paula Ugarriza 727, 
San Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (611) 
444.1015, Fax: 511.446.7177 
Email: hsjluis@terra.com.pe Web 
page: www.hoteljoseluis.com (LC) 
CASA ELENA, Cusco. SAE 
recommended, family style hostel, 
free breakfast, cable TV. 
Reservations appreciated. New 
location close to the Plaza de 
Armas: Calle Choquechaca 162, San 
Blas Tel: 084 222240 y 241202 
Email: Chemin@terra.com.pe (LC) 
HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES, Lima. 
Dutch owned, from $6.50, near SAE, 
airport pick-ups. Jr. Chota 1460, 
Lima. Tel:511.433.0031 
artes@terra.com.pe.(LC) 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE 
discount price $8/person. A 
charming place to accommodate 
you. Family atmosphere, near the 
ocean in central Miraflores. 
Breakfast, hot shower, communal 
TV. Jr Manco Capac, 368, Miraflores 
(between the 9” and 10" blocks of 
aye Larco). mah 


Tel: 11,446.6248, (LC) 


POSADA DEL PARQUE, Lima. 
Charming house in safe area. 10% 
SAE discount. Highly recommended 
as an excellent value. Parque 
Hernan Velarde No. 60. Santa 
Beatriz, Lima 1. Tel/Fax 
511.332.6927. Email 
monden@terra.com.pe (LC) 


MARFIL GUEST HOUSE, Lima. Cozy 


family run hostel located near the 
SAK. Kitchen and laundry facilities, 
cable TV, travel information. 
Spanish lessons available, Parque 
Ayacucho 126 (between the 3rd and 
the 4th blocks of Bolivar), Pueblo 
Libre, Tel: (511) 463.3161 Email: 


yma25@yahoo.com. (LC) 


HOSTAL CASA SOL-QUITO, 
ECUADOR welcome homel At Casa 
Sol you will find hospitality and a 
warm family environment. Central 
location in the new town, quiet 
rooms, singles $12-15. doubles $22- 
26, suites $38, discounts to SAE 
members. Calama 127 y 6 de 
Diciembre. Tel: +593-2-250798, e- 
mail: sasasol@ecuadorexplorer.com, 
web: www.ecuadorexplorer.com/ 
casasol/home. (QC) 


LANGUAGE 


“Beraca” Spanish School-Study and 


learn Spanish in beautiful historic 
“Quito Colonial” or in “Quito 
Moderno.” We offer one to one 
instruction with qualified and 
experienced native instructors. U.S. 
$4.00 per hour, includes free 
laundry, fresh coffee, book 
exchange. Recommended by the 
South American Handbook 2000. 
10% SAE discount. Amazonas 11- 
14 y Pinto, Quito-Ecuador. 
Wwww.webjump.com or email: 


beraca@interactive.net.ec. (QC) 


SPANISH IN THE ANDES. Private, 
personalized classes, host family 
stays, community service, Also 
offers academic courses, 
internships. Located in beautiful 
colonial Cuenca, Ecuador. Centro de 
Estudios. Interamericanos, Email: 
Telephone: 593- 


interpro@cedel.org. 
7-839003 Fax: 893-7-833593 (QC) 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL. 
quitoantiguo@yahoo.ed *In the 
heart of the Old Town. *Competitive 
Rates. *Professional Stadd. 
*Experienced host families. 
*Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Venezuela #1129. Tel: (693-2) 286- 
930. (QC) 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS> 
Recommended professional Spanish 
Teacher with ten years of 
experience. She speaks English and 
German. Reasonable prices. Ontact: 
Lic, Mariana Gonzalez P E-mail: 
aventour@pi pro.ec Phone: (593-2) 
585-000. (QC) 


Cuenca City is recommended for 


students from all over the world 
and linguistics experts, to learn 
Spanish. “Equinoccial” is the best 


language school in Cuenca. Address: © 


Luis Cordero 9-32. Phone: (593-7) 
834-768. E-mail: 
eee@cue.satnet.net Website: 


www.equinoccial.edu.ec. (QC) 


THE BEST PRICE FOR PRIVATE 


SPANISH LESSONS! Private or 
group classes with native Spanish 
speakers in beautiful Arequipa, 
Peru. For info (on classes, food, 
lodging, and excursions) call Rocio 
Oporto at ++51-54-286929 or 
++51-54-694582, post mail: La 
Perlita 103, Arequipa, Peru. Email: 
claro@unsa.edu.pe. Read more 
about us at: wwww.unsa.edu.pe/pp/ 
claro 5% discount for SAE 
members. (65) 


SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA! Take 


private lessons in Lima, Peru. Lots 
of experience and recommended in 
Lonely Planet and Footprint 
guidebooks. Contact Patty Felix at 
521.2589 or 921.1614. Email: 


patty_fel24@yahoo.com. (LC) 


PUBLICATIONS, 
MAPS, VIDEOS, 
MUSIC 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 


America’s #1 Guide to international 
work, living, study, and independent 
travel. 20th year. $24.95/six issues. 
Call for a FREE sample issue. (800) 

2930873. (TR) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 


Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, 
essays, poetry, and more, Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for 
a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1762 Emerson St. Denver, 


CO 802181012 USA. (TR) 


CENTER FOR 
ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, 
College PK, MD 20740, Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, 
reviews, conference reports. $20/ 
yearperson, $30/yearinstitutions. 


Outside US add $3 postage. (TR) 


RESEARCH 


SMALL GROUP ADVENTURES for 


the independent traveler in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Costa Rica. All 
transportation and accommodation 
provided. AmeriCan Adventures & 
Roadrunner. Call 1-800-TREK-USA 


www.americanadventures.com (65) 


TRIPS 


Special trip to CUBA starting Sept. 


28th! Unwind from the rush of 
Christmas in Guatemala, starting 
Dec. 27th! Amazing Andean Bolivia 
trip in Feb. 2002. All this and more 
from Rutahsa Adventures. See: 
<http://www.public.usit.net/ 
>www.public.usit.net/rfinch/ 
rutahsa.html Or contact Dr. Ric 
Finch, 299 Allen Hollow Rd, 
Cookeville, TN 38501 (931) 526- 
1390. (65) 


CUSCO, MACHU PICCHU, AREQUIPA 


- SKY VIAJES Y TOURISMO, 
cjl @terra.com.pe, has arranged 
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trips - including Inca Trail, 
Ausangate Circuit, Vilcambamba, 
Colca Canyon - for me for seven 
years. A full service agency, they are 
efficient, low cost, and can arrange 
your trip to meet your interests and 
needs. I highly recommend them. 
Gloria Fisher. goriaf@uswest.net. 
(CC) 


INTI SUR TRAVEL, CUSCO, PERU. 
TAILOR MADE TOURS. Excursions - 
intisurtravel@hotmail.com Tel. (51 
84)232342 (CC) 


VISIT MACHU PICCHU AND/OR 
LIMA AND HAVE AN 
UNFORGETTABLE TRAVEL 
EXPERIENCE IN A NATURAL, 
MYSTIC AND HISTORIC 
ENVIRONMENT. http:// 
visitperu.homestead.com/ 
tourism.html or 
touringperu@hotmail.com. (LC) 
BOAT TOURS W/ CECILA PAREDES, 
Lima. Island tours around Islas 
Palmino. Normal rate is $30/day, $5 
SAE discount. Modern yachts, four- 
hour tour, daily departures from 
Callao, Wildlife includes pelicans, 
seals, Inca Tern, and red cormorant. 
Groups of 4+ people preferred. Call 
949.4867 or (international line) 
511.449.1464. (LC) 


AL SAFARI TOURS, Jeeps for 
adventures, Custom-made 
expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, llama trekking, 
camping, etc. Ecuador's biggest and 
best climbing company. Full logistic 
support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 18004348182. Fax: 
5932220426. Email: 
admin@safari.com.ec. (QC) 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and 
travel agent. Tourist information, 
package tours, international and 
domestic flights, excursions, 
reconfirmations. Great prices and 
student discounts, English spoken. 
Close to SAE Lima office. Tel 
511.427.1958, Email: 
fertur@terra.com.pe. (LC) 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu 
National Reserve. Visit one of the 
world’s most fascinating natural 
reserves. Five, seven, and nine day 
tours leaving from Cusco almost 
daily. Quality guides, English 
spoken, friendly service. Email: 
pantiac@mail.cosapidata.com.pe. 
Phone: (61.84)238.323. (LC) 


ETCETERA 


Business Opportunity, HUAREZ, 
PERU. Restaurant/Bar for sale, 
Over $35K invested, top of the line 
equipment, contemporary artistic 
décor. Twenty-two person capacity, 
all kitchen amenities, full wet war, 
Nueva Seminelli Espresso machine, 
sound system. Email all inquiries to 
<barymas@ec-red.com>. (LC) 


The SAE is now hosting a MILES 
DRIVE to accumulate flight credits 
for club managers in South 
America. Donations of miles will 
allow our hardworking volunteers 
to see their families and drink tap 
water (and good beer!) each year. 
Please email 
limaclub@saexplorers.org if you 
have miles on Delta, Continental, or 
American Airlines. Each donation is 
appreciated and donors will be 
mentioned in the Lima Club News!!! 
(LC) 


IN WELCOMING THE NEW YEAR 
and beyond, we are offering a free 
airport transfer to any member who 
would be willing and able to bring a 
handcarry for the club from the 
United States to Peru or Ecuador. 


Female travel companion wanted for 
South American Trip by campervan, 
dirt bike and mountain bike. Start 
Sept/Oct. 2001. Six months travel/ 
six months rest until complete. 1 am 
attracted to mountains and 
beaches, Non-smoker. 

. §20- 
473-2854. 


SEEKING ACCOMODATION IN 
VILCAMBAMBA, ECUADOR. English 
couple wish to rent house in 
Vilcambamba in 2002. Electricity/ 
hot water essential. Tel: 00-44-20- 
87493108. E-mail: 
bootle@iname.com. 


Desperately seeking Donations!!! 
The Lima Club has watched one too 
many computers bite the dust. We 
are looking for laptop computers or 
printers, Please email 
Saclima@terracompe (LC) 
WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss 
out that New York Times as you get 
off your plane in Quito, Lima or 
Cusco? What about that old 
Newsweek you've already read? 
Don’t throw it away! Our 
Clubhouses in South America need 
news from abroad! (LC) 


DESPERATELY SEEKING COPIER 
and WASHING MACHINE. Got a 
Xerox photocopier kicking around? 
Trading in your old washer for a 
new one? Care to make a donation 
to help us out? Please contact the 
Lima office at 
saelima@terra.com.pe (LC) 


Cusco volunteers are working like 
crazy to develop the latest SAE 
clubhouse, check out our web page 
for updated information. All 
donations (cash, stash, pennies or 
pounds, stationery, sweeties, swag 
and stuff) very much appreciated! 
dust ask us what we need, and help 
develop YOUR clubhouse! 


Tk 
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2001 South American 
Handbook 

Footprint’ Publications, 

77" Edition 

$39.95 [Members $37.95] #257 

The essential handbook for 
travels to Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor & the Galapagos, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezu- 
ela, and the Guianas. Tells 
you where to stay, where to 
aboid, and basically every- 
thing you need to know be- 
fore, during, and after your 
trip to South America. 


The Machu Picchu 
Guidebook 

Ruth M. Wright & Alfredo 
Valencia Zegarra 

$15.00 [Members $14.00] Item # 109 
The best all around guide for 
all who've been or are going 
to Machu Picchu. This out- 
standing little book leads you 
step-by-step through this 
fabulous site with a knowl- 
edgeable text and a magnifi- 
cent selection of black-and- 
white color photographs. In- 
corporating the latest ar- 
chaeological discoveries and 
insights, this valuable guide- 
book opens your eyes to the 
genius of the Inca and brings 


Peter Frost 
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Machu Picchu to life as never 
before. Comes with the best 
map of the ruins ever pro- 
duced. Absolutely  in- 
dispenable! 


Climbing & Hiking in 
Ecuador 

4" Edition, Rob Rachowiecki, 
Mark Thurber, Betsy 
Wagenhauser 

$17.95 [Members $16.95] #113 

This book is for hikers of all 
abilities. From the experi- 
enced climber to the after- 
noon stroller, Bradt’s guide to 
experiencing Ecuador on foot 
includes detailed hiking 
maps, climbing information, 
and new jungle walks and 
high-altitude treks. 


Galapagos: 

A Natural History 
Michael H. Jackson 

On Sale! 

$24.95 [Members $24.95] #128 

This guidebook details the 
natural history of life found in 
the Galapagos Islands 
through the first hand ac- 
counts of the author. It is 
well-illustrated, and thor- 
oughly covers the biological 


Climbing & Hiking 


Rcuador 


Rob Rachowiecki 
Mark Tharber 
Betsy Wagenhauser 


Bradt 


evolution, colonization, and 
diversity of the many species 
of Galapagos. 


Argentina Handbook 
Footprint Publications, 

2™ Edition 

$21.95 [Members $19.95] #145 

Aimed at travelers of all ages, 
budgets, and interests, the 
Argentina Handbook is di- 
vided up according to region, 
and offers the traveler advice 
on everything from how to get 
there to where to stay. Basi- 
cally, any questions you may 
have about Argentinean travel 
are tucked away in this help- 
ful handbook. A must-have 
for travelers to Argentina. 


Peru Handbook 

Alan Murphy (Footprint 
Handbooks, 2" edition) 

$17.95 [Members $46.95] Item #126 
This 1999.edition comes in a 
new, easy-to-access format. 
Rates hotels (in every price 
range), excursions, tour com- 
panies, restaurants, language 
schools, nightclubs, medical 
services, places to shop. In- 
cludes safety warnings, his- 
torical sidebars, great maps— 
an excellent guide written by 
those who know the country. 
Highly recommended. 


Ecuador and the 
Galapagos Handbook 
Alan Murphy (Footprint 
Handbook, 1999, 2™ Edition) 
The Footprint Handbook se- 
ties has rapidly carved out a 
reputation for reliability, accu- 
racy, and thoroughness. This 
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book is no exception. In the 
new easy-to-reference 1999 
edition, this guide rates hotels 
(in every price range), excur- 
sions, tour companies, restau- 
rants, language schools, 
nightclubs, medical services, 
places to shop. Includes safety 
warnings, historical sidebars, 
great maps. Written by people 
who know the country inside 
out. As guidebooks go—an 
inspiration. 

$19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #174 


Chile and Argentina: 
The Bradt Trekking 
Guide 

Tim Burford, 5" Edition 
$17.95 [Members $16.95] #222 

Chile and Argentina are con- 
sistently among our member's 
favorite destinations for trek- 
king. This guide profiles 45 
hikes from northwest Argen- 
tina to Tierra del Fuego. It 
also offers suggestions of 
where to raft, kayak, cycle, 
horseback ride, and ski, and 
offers extensive information 
on all national parks in the 
area. So if you are headed on 
an Adventure in Chile or Ar- 
gentina, pick this up before 
you go. 


Machu Picchu 


Historical Sanctuary 

On Sale! 

$48.00 [Members $15.00] 

This is the best little guide to 
the Imperial Capital with an 
abundance of information on 
the Inca Trail, Vilcabamba, lo- 
cal markets, archaeological 
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sites, restaurants, and every- 
thing else you might want to 
see. A club favorite for many 
years. Latest edition. 


South America on a 
Shoestring 

Lonely Planet, 7“ Edition 
$29.95 [Members 28,95] #187 

If you've ever been to South 
America, you probably have 
some version of this book, 
which basically is the South 
American Traveler's bible. 
Contains 235 detailed maps; 
language chapters on Portu- 
guese, Spanish, French and 
Indian; hundreds of hostels, 
camping spots, and hotels; 
and, of course, tips for safe 
and delicious dining through- 
out South America. Simply a 
must have. 


Peru (Lonely Planet) 
Rob Rachowiecki 
US$17.95 [Members 16.95] #137 
From the floating island on 
Lake Titicaca to the ancient 
Inca city of Machu Picchu, 
Peru offers the traveler a 
wealth of spectacular attrac- 
tions. Whether you want to 
_ explore the rainforest, view 
the icy peaks of the Andes or 
feel the pulse of modern Lima, 
this nuts-and-bolts book will 
guide you through the land of 
the Incas. 


Magical Machu Picchu 
Calendar 

$13.50 [Members $41.50] #112 

That’s right, the Magical 
Machu Picchu 2002 Calendar 
is in stock. A perfect gift for 
the South American Explorer, 


fs my 


or a gift for yourself! Vicari- 
ously visit the Lost City of the 
Incas everyday with a new 
Magical Machu Piccu 2002 
Calendar. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS 
INFORMATION 
PACKETS 


Central/South 
America Bicycling 
Packet 


Planning to bike in Central 
and South America? This 
packet contains relevant ar- 
ticles, information on where 
and when to go, bike shops, 
racing clubs, health tips, and 
consulates. Trip reports on 
biking through the Darién 
Gap, Cotopaxi, Tierra del 
Fuego, Cusco, Rio de Janiero, 
and more. 

$20.00 [Members $45.00] Item #340 


Central and South 
America Driving 
Packet 


A country-by-country collec- 
tion of tips from members 
who've driven to Central and 
South America, along with 
notes on documents you 
need, border crossings, ship- 
ping your vehicle, safety, lists 
of medical facilities, buying 
and selling vehicles in South 
America, insurance, and other 
info useful to anyone plan- 
ning to drive or motorcycle 
through Central or South 
America. 

$30.00 [Members $20.00] Item #57 
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Volunteer 
Opportunities 
Information Packet 
This packet lists grassroots or- 
ganizations throughout South 
America that need your help. 
Listed by category, e.g. agri- 
culture, children, women, arts 
and culture, and conserva- 
tion, this is the prime source 
for anyone seeking volunteer 


positions in South America. 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] Item #58 


Aconcagua 
Information Packet 

A mountain of information 
about routes, equipment, sup- 
plies, pack animals, guides, 
and permits—just about ey- 
erything of use to climbers of 
Cerro Aconcagua, the highest 
peak in the Western Hemi- 


sphere. 
$20.00-[Members $45.00] Item #53 


Chile Information 
Packet 


All you need to know about 
Chile, with information on 
the political situation, things 
to see, history, wineries, ski 
lodges, safety tips, exchange 
rates, access to e-mail and 
more. 

$6.50 [Members $4.50] Item #2254 


Ecuador Information 
Packet 

A popular SAEC packet, brim- 
ming o’er with the latest in- 
formation on visas, currency, 
climate, public transport, 
safety, popular places to visit 
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and hike, and much more. 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] Item #104 


Galdpagos 
Information Packet 
Great information on 
Galapagos tour companies, 
guides, boats, climate, sug- 
gested reading. Compiled by 
our Quito staff that know 


about such things. 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] Item #55 


Peru Information 
Packet 


Here crammed onto twenty or 
so pages is everything the 
Club thinks you ought to 
know about, travel safety, ex- 
change rates, what to do to 
avoid robbery, popular hikes 
and climbs, places to visit, etc. 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] Item #52 


Cusco & Machu Picchu 


Information Packet 
Thank you, members, thank 
you for all the unstinting 
praise you've lavished on the 
Club's one-and-only Cusco & 
Machu Picchu Information 
Packet. Just as you say, it’s all 
here: history, when to go, how 
to get there, safety, altitude 
sickness, communication, 
markets, lodging, cafés, vil- 
lages in the Sacred Valley, rent- 
ing cars, getting to Machu 
Picchu, hiking, tour compa- 
nies, recommended reading. 
And that’s just for starters. 
$40.00 [Members $4.50] Item $59 


THE 


Machu Picchu 


GUIDEBOOK 


Huaraz Information 
Packet 


This splendid information 
packet has it all: getting to 
Huaraz, places to stay, the best 
hikes—Llanganuco to Santa 
Cruz and many others, climbs 
up Alpamayo, Huascaran, 
Pisco, and all the rest, infor- 
mation on guides, maps, rent- 
ing equipment, fuel, pack ani- 
mals, etc. A must-have for se- 
rious and not-so-serious hik- 
ers, backpackers, and climb- 
ers. 

$10.00 [Members $4.50] Item #2250 


Manu/Tambopata 


Information Packet 
Here, for anyone planning a 
trip to Manu Park or 
Tambopata Reserve, is an 
overview of the Madre de Dios 
Department of Peru, with in- 
formation on climate, when to 
go, equipment, wildlife en- 
counters, photography tips, 
food to bring, leaders/guides, 
description of reserve areas, 
how to go solo or with a tour, 
jungle villages, lodges, and 
recommended reading. 

$40.00 [Members $4.50] Item #56 


VIDEOS 


Peru Video 


Lonely Planet 

March 1999 

Host: Neil Gibson 

US$49.95 [Members US$18.95] #605 
Promoting the same type of 
independent travel as the 
Lonely Planet guidebooks, the 


Peru video allows you to 
climb an Andes glacier 10,000 
feet above sea level, to eat pi- 
ranha on an Amazon river 
trek and to understand what 
draws so many to the land of 
the Incas. 


Ecuador & Galapagos 
Islands 

Lonely Planet 

$20.95 [Members $19.95] Item #598 
Fly an old army airplane into 
the jungle, see Ecuador from 
the roof of a train, relax in 
thermal springs, romp with 
sea lions, climb a voleano, and 
more. A video to dazzle and 
inform. An introduction to 
Ecuador—South America in 
miniature with jungle, moun- 
tains, 18th-century colonial 
towns, offshore islands, fies- 
tas, markets, and national 
parks. +7 minutes. 


Rough Road to 
Panama and Rugged 
Road to Cape Horn: 
The Sullivan C. 
Richardson Pan 
American Highway 
Expedition, 1940- 
1941 


SAEC Historical Video One 
Sale! $12.95 [Members $10.00] 

Item #604 

A two-part 60-minute video 
made from the rare documen- 
tary, filmed in color on 
Kodachrome, of the first suc- 
cessful attempt to drive an 
automobile from the United 
States to the tip of South 
America. Sullivan C. 


South 
América 


on a shoestring 


Richardson and two compan- 
ions explore the route that 
would eventually become the 
Pan American Highway. List 
price $19.95. 


LANGUAGE 
RESOURCES 


Mastering Spanish I 
(Cassettes or CDs) 


This excellent course was de- 
veloped by the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute to train diplo- 
mats. It's the best study course 
available for the serious stu- 
dent who wants to build flu- 
ency quickly: Twelve ninety- 
minute cassettes, with a 704- 
page book. A substantial sav- 
ings over other language 
courses charging twice the 
price. 

Cassettes $79.95 [Members $75.95] Item 
$357 

CD’s $100 [Members $92.00] Item #347 


Mastering Spanish II 
(Cassettes) 


Just like Mastering Spanish 1 
but more advanced, Mastering 
Spanish II is the logical step 
after mastering Mastering 
Spanish I. Twelve 75-minute 
cassettes expand vocabulary, 
improve pronunciation, hone 
conversational skills, and lead 
to near fluency. All cassettes 
feature native speakers. Both 
Mastering Spanish 1 & II are 
very popular with members. 
$79.95 [Members $75.00] Item #185 


Success in Spanish 

Syracuse Language SystemsA 
CD-ROM with full-color 
graphics, a multimedia glos- 
sary with audio pronunciation 
of 2,600 words, a Record/ 
Playback feature which com- 
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pares your utterances with a 
native speaker, and 12 lessons 
in vocabulary, grammar, lis- 
tening, speaking, and reading. 
One Windows CD-ROM with 
292 page Spanish dictionary. 
$49.95 [Members $48.95] Item #366 


Latin American 
Spanish Phrasebook 
Lonely Planet, 3" Edition 
$7.95 [Members $6.95] #369 

Cheap, portable, and com- 
plete with a two-way dictio- 
nary... What more could you 
ask for from a phrasebook? 
Don’t get caught speechless 
when haggling with cops, bar- 
gaining merchants, or wooing 
that attractive South Ameri- 
can at the end of the bar. This 
little book has a Spanish 
phrase for every activity/situ- 
ation you may encounter on 
your trip. 


We also sella huge array of ar- 
cheological, departmental, to- 
pographical and trekking 
maps. For more information 
and other titles, go to our 
website or call us at 1-800- 
274-0568 


Hiking and climbing in Ecuador and Peru? Not sure what topos 
you’ll need? Take a look at our web site at www.samexplo.org, 
call us at 607-277-0488, or e-mail us at explorer@saexplorers.org 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one from 
fimazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South Ameri-_ 
can Explorers handcarry these maps back from various secret —pintag SALE......+4+- , .. #588 
(0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so we’re — Cayambe -...........0+0seesess000 a é : 00... #594 
one of the very few and sometimes the only source for these Peru Maps 
maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanco that could well Peru Road Map . 


10.95 ...... 9.95 ... #620 


mean the difference between life and death when you’re hoof- Teheran oct cag e B00 5 SOU mae 
: : 2 Well hatter talk tous Cusco Tourist Guide ..........sccccceseeseseeeeseeeeeee 14.95 .... 13.95 ... #413 
Ing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? en, you er _--? Machu Picchu Color Site Map (Archaeological)6.00 .... 5.00 ... #593 
not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble. com. Us, South AmeriCON — Nazca Limes Map -os-sssoosssessvssssessnsseossseeennenees 9.00 ...... 7.00 ... #619 
Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? New: Incas Trail acrrcattrsscctiscttesseseeseceorstens 9.00 ...... 7.00 ... #794 


Peru Department Maps 1:600,000/1:200,000 
Amazonas (Chachapoyas, Rio Marafion) ..... 12.00 .... 10.00... #630 


Non-Member Price/Member Price/Item Number = Ancash (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) ... 10.00... #631 

Apurimac (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) .... .00 .... 10.00... #632 

SOUTH AMERICA (1:15,000,000) ............. 11.95 .... 10.95...#403 Arequipa (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon)........... 12.00 .... 10.00... #633 
Northwest Sheet (1:4,000,000. has sssies 8.95 ...... 7.95 ...#383 Ayacucho (Rio Apurimac) ... 10.00 ... 4634 
Northeast Sheet (1:4,000, 000 iiere nnn... 7.95 ... #384 Cusco (Rio Urubamba ..................0+- .00 .... 10.00 ... #636 
Southern Sheet (1:4,00 dy Ro ae #385 Huancavalica (Rio Mantaro) SALE ......sssse02 8.00 ...... 8.00 ... #637 
ARGENTINA (Road 4,000,000) ........ OF, ..#400 Junin (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, La Merced) ... 12.00 .... 10.00... #640 


Aconcagua Topo (Ag La Libertad (Trujillo) SALE ........sseeccssereseee 8.00 ...... 8.00... F641 


Tierra del Fuego (1 { O58 5... Lambaygge (Chiclayo) SALE... oeseee G00 scsase 8.00 ... #642 
Patagonia (1:2,300,QRIDD ......-..cesessereseessesenees 95 .... 12,95... #57 Lima (B@ftalyca, Huaraz) .......ccsecssecesseeesssees 12.00 .... 10.00 ... #643 
Valdez Peninsula ey ' mas, Rio Amazonas) ...........00060++ 12.00 .... 10.00 ... #644 
Monte Fitz Roy : dre (Manu, Rio Tambopata) ....... 12.00 .... 10.00... #645 
Cerro Torre @iBO,( ... 12.95... #58 c neral Sanchez Cerro) SALE ..... 5.00....... 5.00 ... #646 
BOLIVIA (1:2 BOO) scepanstsGvsarsassesevecuavers .00 .... 10.00... "Pasco (Yan a») SALE evavqucconspveces JcOU. cos ere 5.00 ... #647 
Cordillera Rea ; . 11.00... 10.00..... #55 Piura (Huancaligm a0 OU apace 5.00 ... #648 
Cochabamba Ba sil ctraccssctiusthncettteateectns (50s: 50... Puno (Lake Titi FO <s0sncesevenseesvteescoee 12.00 .... 10,00... #649 
nae. ————— 00!i25. 00... . anee 9.00 aera 5.00 ... #650 
La Paz... : Brirar (i> brane 5.50...#406  Tacna (Torata) SALES. pneswonencecsO0 cstv 5.00... #651 
Potosi ..., ie Weve stopevetp aketun svogssteeiae TOO ane 5.50 ... #407 Tumbes (Rio Tumbaagypale ..... eoccccssccccccees D:00 ..s05 5.00 ... #652 
Tiwanaku : Bs canetasavasckopiesaeep steed S50 sess 50... aps (1:100,000) and Sapti Maps 
Amazon Basin (1:4,OGWMIIDDs......-:.cc0+eccccee0e+- 54501 95... MIE sic c2yissscisesscansscstdsasvéesius 12.00 .... 10.00... #654 
Brasil Road Map (Quat vo» 14,90 ..... 13.95... ; 005-00 syisse 5.00 ... #668 
Rio de Janeiro SALE ........ 00 ...... ADO is iqui wand OOisap 5.00 ... #655 
SA0 Paulo City Map <.tte.igsh--s-cceMMMMDD «0 e0seseee 00 ...... 00... i BTSs ev scesvoracesscopsveteversetespomasne 12.00 .... 10.00... #664 
CHILE (Road Map, 14 ; 25) . 10.00... #625 
Chile & Argentina B Gi BMS Sesser ces ceat i eceracnsctecnese vs 12.00..... 10.00... #656 


Torres del Paine % mi ina RA Re ye 4.95 a , wseses 5,00 sc2t2 5.00 ... #665 
Carretera Austral (1 Sate . LOO Rss: 00... : : ; Benepe OO nies 5.00... #662 
Patagonia (1:2,300, 000m: RC eee be RCEOD) scsscrssstansnesrtk orca sriccuieasati 12.00 .... 10.00... #657 
Easter Island (1:30,000) ass. Br ecexelevny 295) cose, 105 ae : achu Picchu SALE ......sessee0e Pro io {(t tea 5.00 ... #700 


Cuenca Tourist Plan. aes 00 .... a #4 Huayhuash Trekking (1:80:000)... aawOnOUsnssets 6.00 ... #626 
Quito (1:12,500) ..... ROE... : 5. Ae ne MEPL RU 01) Eile ges ee ee oe 8.00 ...... 6.00 ... #627 
Galapagos Pocket G : ».. 11.00 2... 4 ’ 55 :, en Cruz Trail (1:80,000) . , .00 ... #626 
Guayaquil Pocket Guide = 4 Senge ROSE) copter tenant Citecneetiines ries: .00 .... 10.00... #658 
Otavalo Tourist Plan ... Orcapampa (31r) SALE .......sseessssssssensesesee 5.00 «....- 5.00 ... #666 


Chimborazo Guide SALE [ D. Ghcnstsbesdnveccs D100 Ft, 5.00 ... #663 
Galapagos Island (1; 300 O00) :c..scaie ------ A 0.00... i wis0500 esti 5.00 ... #669 
Ecuador Topographical Ma { - 5.00 ...... 5.00 ... #659 
Alausi SALE .......s00. soaa ; 0 Cleat Sere lala ? .00 .... 10.00 ... #667 
CARAT cs sessscrtneseeeengs NUE ec ) 008 i i 00 ... #629 
Cotopaxi «0.1... ee «, 10,00...#586  -¥ Anica SP : 00 ... #660 
Chaucha SALE.. wyTy peoes curse 5.00... #574 VENEZUELA Gi: 750 SOOO) sctresesceaseasecssespoes 8. 95 Barks 7.95 ... #710 
Chimborazo ..... ; s. 10,00... #585 <= Nicaragua (1:750,000) .......ccssssscsessessecsessenecoess TOD ccc 6.95 ... #789 
Chimborazo Guide DO's... BBo.... WCSCINEUES SATE yep beanseyrleaichansepdbteesteacencs 5;00)-:... 5.00 ... #788 

Guyana SALE ......+0++ evees 5.00 ...... 5.00 ... #410 


The Guianas (Guyana, Surinam, French Guiana) 
SALE .r.cccccscsccsevccesecvsccccscsovcccesesecse 3.00 sereae 5,00 ... #563 
SURINAM (1:750,000) SALE......cceceeeesessees 6.00 ...... 6.00 ... #411 
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Membership 


oin the South American 
Explorers and receive 
all the benefits of Club 
membership, including 
four issues of the South 
American Explorer, use of that are in print and ten free gift 


the clubhouses, and dis- 
counts on books and 
maps! 


South American Explorers 
Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): 
Benefits include a subscription to the 
South American Explorer (the quarterly 
journal of the Club), discounts on 
items in the catalog, a laminated ra- 
bid-bat-spittle-proof membership 
card, use of our information and trip 
planning services, storage for equip- 
ment and supplies at the Lima, Cusco, 
and Quito Clubhouses, and much 
more, A complete list of membership 
services is available upon request. 


Contributing ($80 individual, 
$125 couple): Contributing Mem- 
bers, as the name indicates, contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the general cheer 
and goodwill of their Club. For their 
generosity they receive a much cov- 
eted club t-shirt. 
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Supporting ($150): As the name 
implies, these Members are virtual 
pillars, generously supporting their 
Club in its heroic efforts. And, be- 
cause we know that Supporting 
Members always welcome a 
thoughtful token of our apprecia- 
tion, we offer these discerning indi- 
viduals a book from our catalog. Fi- 
nally, a Supporting Member may 
also bestow two free gift subscrip- 
tions to the South American Explorer 
at any time during the period of his/ 
her membership. 


Life ($750): Our worthy Life Mem- 
bers receive all the benefits of Club 
Membership during their mortal 
tour of this planet. Esteemed Life 
Members are encouraged to choose 
any one of the large selection of 
books from our catalog. As a final 
gesture of gratitude, Life Members 
will be sent copies of the last 15 is- 
sues of the South American Explorer 


subscriptions that may be conferred 
at any time. 


Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife 
Member you will, of course, receive 
all the benefits bestowed upon 
Regular, Contributing, Supporting, 
and Life Members. In addition, 
when you pass into the realm be- 
yond, you will face eternity with se- 
renity, assured of your Club’s per- 
petual gratitude. You will know the 
true meaning of immortality as you 
return each year to preside at the 
annual Club bacchanal held in your 
honor. Imagine the envy of your fel- 
low spirits when they witness this 
outpouring of affection and devo- 
tion to your revered memory, a 
blessed dividend of immortality that 
might have been theirs had they but 
followed your sublime example and 
shown but a mote of your greatness 
of heart during their brief and point- 
less jigs upon the stage of life. 


Me 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


aagaa) 


For information 
about SAE 


or travel: 


607-277-0488 


laagyeJe) 
To place an 


order: 


800-274-0568 
Monday-Friday, 
9am-Spm EST 


laayeyje) 
FAX (for orders 


or information): 
607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 
365 days a year 


lage) 


Handling 


Domestic Orders 

US $5 & under 

$5.01 t0 $15 cscs. 
$15.01 to $25 .... 

$25.01 to $50 ......... $6.50 
$50.01 to $78 ......... $7.95 
$75.01 to $100........ $8.95 


$100.01 to $150 .. $10.95 

$150.01 to $200 .. $12.95 

$200.01 to $280 ..$14.95 

Over $250 ....sesseeees $16.95 

NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales 
tax when calculating postage and handling 
using above table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add 
$3.00 to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd 
Day, add $10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, 
add $20.00 to postage (continental U.S. only) 
Allow 7-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and 
you are paying by Visa or Mastercard, we will 
add the cost of airmail to your credit card. If 
you want, send your order, and we will advise 
you of the total cost plus postage charges so 
you can pay by check. Foreign checks and 
money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a 
bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum. Send a Gift Membership, merchan- 
dise, or free catalog to the person of your 
choice. Simply specify their name, address and 
the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” 
section at right. 
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Order Form 


Quantity Item # Item Name Price 


Subtotal 


Please check the appropriate boxes: 8% Sales Tox (NY residents only) 


(I New Address 


(1 New Member or Subscriber Postage and Handling 


[ Renewing Membership #___ Membership 
Don’t exchonge my name with Gift Membership 
other organizations 
TOTAL US $ 
BILL TO 
Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone 
SHIP TO 


Nome 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone < 
NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 
Number 


Expires Signature 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
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Special One-time Offer! 


Join the South 
American Explor- 


~~ ers or Renew your 


Q i ee 
SNS Rewe Cena 


South American Explorers ; 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Address Service Requested 


membership today 
and take $5.00 off 
from your next 
purchase of the 
2002 Machu Pichu 
Calendar. This is 
savings of more 
than 40%. 


Offer is valid thru October 31 
2001 or until supplies last. Please 
allow 2 weeks for delivery. US 
residents add $3.50 for shipping 
and-handling. Outside the US 
shipping costs may vary. This 
offer ts not valid when joining 


8 through the clubhouses. 
> Promotional code: maciupichu 


